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‘NOTES ON CHINESE MEDIAIVAL TRAVELLERS ‘TO THE WEST. 
Br E. M.D. 
(Continued from p. 252) 
IL Si ahi 
"RECORD OF AN EMBASSY TO THE REGIONS IN THE WEST. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICES. 


rae it whom we are now about to follow in his j journey from 
' _Mengolia to western Asia, was an envoy dispatched by the Mongol 
emperor Mangou khan in the year 1259 (In my introductory notices, 
T have erroneously given the year 1258 as the date of his departure), 
to his brother Houlagou, who at that time had just succeeded in over- 
throwing the calif of Bagdad. The name of this envoy, a Chinese, was 
%8 {ij Ch‘ang Te. After his return, the report of his journey was taken 
down by a certain #j 4 Liu Yu, who termed his pamphlet Si shi ki. 
This narrative was then incorporated in the 3 Me ¥ fq Ye t‘ang kea 
repository issued by Wang Yun, an author of the Yiian 
} It was also published in a separate volume. _ 

ay These details regarding the publication of the Si shiki are taken 
from the jit See ts ts‘in of the i 
_allibrary. 

Liu Yu's a geographical point of view, is much 
: iiferior in value to the narrative of Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s s travels, which in 
this department of literature, I find, occupies a much higher place than 
many reports of our European medizval travellers. The style of the Si 
shi ki presents the inconveniences we often have to complain of in Chinese 
‘ books,—vagueness in the ideas, often ambiguity in the expressions, 
and omission of the principal matters in the report, whilst some absurd 
details are The indications of the geographical 


* See note B. 
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position are far being sind: the proper tiames are 
often corrupted. Besides this, many typographical blunders have crept _ 


into the different editions, which make it difficult for the reader to ) 
_understaad, .who has access only to one edition. But’ notwithstanding 
these blemishés, I am far from declaring the Si shé ki insecvicdhble for 
_ the elucidation of the ansient geography of Asia. We have not to 
‘look for accuracy in the ancient Chinese views of regions so far from 
- China, and our science must accept thankfully all rary documents 
which come down to us from such a remote time. © 
The Si shi ki exists as a separate pamphlet, found 
several of the bulky ts'ung shu or collections of reprints ; for instance in 
the hai lei pien, and in the Shou shan_— 
ko ts‘ung shu (under the head of = 1 must however warn 
the reader who consults this latter edition, that all proper names appear- 
ing in it have been intentionally corrupted, and often bear little resem- 
blance to the respective names in the original.! But the rest of the text : 
seems to be complete, and presents only a few mistakes. __ 
The Chinese text of the Si shi ki, with some omissions and mistakes, | 
is also found in the 3g s 9A HH Yuan shi lei pien (chap. 42), an 
abridged history of the Mongol dynasty, published in 1693, and in the © 
above-mentioned geographical essay Hai kuo t'u chi,* I compared 
these four latter editions of the Si ehi ki, and as the erroneously-used 
and omitted characters ate happily not the same in the different texts, 
I have been enabled to reconstruct the Soeagtens original - the article 
for my translation. 
‘The Si shi ki has been twice translated into French, by two well- 
er names originated from puerile fancy of the emperor Kionlung in in 
the second the last century, who gave a hort t a great many ancient 
books, in which all nal proper names were changed. ty cominittee of the — 
most erudite Chinese, hu pags alteration. 
The leading idea of these savants was to change the ancient Chinese spelling of fore 
oe names, new invention, which should have a pleasaut meaning in 


nchu, Mongol In this way the calif of Bagdad, whose title is 


learned Chinese committee was even unable to recognise the ancient names, which | 
up to this time remain about the same. The riverKerudun in Mo and not at allfar — 
from Peking, was first spelt in the Yiian shi— Kie-lu-len ; but the committee found ‘this 
name dissonant, and invented the more mere fr None of the 


serve as un example of what the Chinese of the by: scientific re- 
search, eon. ‘elon names from the n shi 
ancient uncorrupted edition. tion was Published in 1603 


* See note C. 
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eee sinologues. A. Rémusat translated from the Yaan shi lei pien - 
Su hung kien Rémusat. quotes it undér the latter 


‘Dame, Compare his Nouveau Mélanges Asiatiques, tom. i, pp. 171 seq). 

_ Pauthier translated the text found in the Hai kuo t'u chi, and published 
his translation in the Introduction to his Marco Polo. Butas I have 
already stated, both texts are incomplete, and the French sinologues 
have misunderstood the greater part of the article. Therefore I venture 
to present a new and compléte translation of this curious and ancient 
literary document, and will try to render this translation as correct as the 
sources of information I permit, and give the ex- 
planations. possible. 

In comparing Rémusat’s with the Chinese text ‘from 

which he translated, I find that this translator proceeded very cauti- 
ously. To aveid errors, he omitted the rendering of the characters not un- 
derstood by him. But by this means healsofell intoerrors. It is not re- 
quired for a correct translation from the Chinese to be literal ; itis often 
impossible to give an intelligible literal translation; but it is indispensable 
that the translator should take into consideration every character in 
the text, and its connection with other characters. ‘The Chinese are so 
concise, that one never finds a useless character employed, and the omis- 
sion of one hieroglyph changes the sense of the whole passage, and 
- sometimes of the whole article. Besides this, Rémusat’s translation has 
the great inconvenience of being almost destitute of explanatory notes. 

_. With regard to Pauthier’s version it may be said, that he 
translates boldly every character. of his text, according to the dic- 
tionaries at his disposal. But 1 am sorry to say, by thie mode of tfans- 
_ lation, a great part of his article becomes completely unintelligible. His 
- notes are borrowed for the greater part from the author of the Hai kuo 
tu chi, and the strange geographical views of this Chinese geographer, 
often mislead Pauthier in a deplorable manner. _ 
Inthe notes my. translation of sho, Si obi the 
| reader: will distinguish two objects of investigation pursued. One part 
of the notes is devoted to geographical researches and identifications, 
as well as to some remarks on natural history, when called for by the 
statements of the Chinese author. Another part, intended only for 
sinologues, is of a purely, philological character. As my translation _ 
_ often diverges from those of the French sinologues, I found it necessary — 
to, lay before competent readers the Chinese text, together with the 
French versions. I shall however only notice important divergences in 
the interpretation of Chinese phrases, and I cannot of course hold the | 
French savants responsible for omissions and ‘erroneous 
| pearing in om texts, : 
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subject, of the shi ki, is the expedition of 


Peiagi to western Asia, and accounts of the countries through which _ : 


his armies successively passed. Pauthier fell izito an error in ae 
suming, that Zin Yu, who took down the report ‘of ‘the envoy Ch'ang 

Ye, accompanied the expedition. He calls him, “commissaire’ chinois — 
de lexpédition.” Yu never was ‘in western ‘Asia, ‘and even Ch‘ang 
Te in his report, speaks not as an eye-witness’ of the events he records 
regarding the conquests of Houlagou. We shall’ see, that he reached 
’ the army only after the fall of Bagdad. ‘Pauthier did not ramark the 
above-translated note from the Sze k‘u ts‘dan shu, which was prefixed 
to the text he used, and states clearly that oe Te ‘was’ sont: we wad 
west after Bagdad had beentaken. 

‘There is yet another Chinese account of the Hou. 
lagou to western Asia, preserved in the biography of the general 3f {i 
K'ao-k'an, Yuan shi, chap. 149. This distinguished general was with — 
Houlagou in Persia, Bagdad, etc., and in his biography the ‘events of 
the expedition, and the different countries and places through which the 
Mongol armies passed, are mentioned in the same order as in the Si 


Ss shi Ki. ‘But both reports seem to have been written independently, and 


there is also a difference in the spelling of the proper names. I shall 
compare them at the proper places, in order to corroborate Ch'ang Te’s 
report. Pauthier seems to be right in suggesting, that this Kouo Khan 
_ of the Chinese authors, must be the general Koukd Ilka mentioned by 
Rashid-eddin as_ commanding, together with the 
flank of Houlagou’s army. (D/’Ohsson, tom. iii, p. 193.) 
“Having thus furnished evidence, that the narrative of the journey 
reported in the Si shi ki, isnot a diary of the march of Houlagou’s 
army, as the French sinologues assume, let me show, what is-recorded 
in the Persian and Chinese annals about this prince, his expedition, and 
the route followed by his troops through central Asia. The Chinese — 
statements on this subject found in the Yuan shi are very few; 
but Rashid-eddin the able Persian historiographer furnishes detailed 
- accounts .of the conquest of western Asia by the Mongol armies. I may 
be allowed to give here, before commencing the translation of the Si shi 
ki, an abstract of the chief points of Houlagou’s campaign, as recorded _ 
by Rashid. ‘This will enable the reader to form ea of stile au- 
| thenticity of the statements of the Chinese traveller. ee : 
oulagou’s ition to Western Asia, according to Rashideddin. 
(D’Ohsson, 1. tom. iii. 
| In 1219 Tehinguiz khan had turned his arms against western 
Asia, and especially against the powerful realm of Khovaresm. All 
the countries between the Bolor and the Caspian sea had been con- 
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 quered and devastated by Techingu 
queror himself pursuing the sultan Djelal-eddin, on as 
_ far as the Indus, whilst one division of his army, commanded by 


the. generals Souboutai and Tehébé had penetrated to western Persia 


and Georgia, crossed the Caucasus, and in 1223 made their first ap- 


pearance in Kussia, Tchinguiz left western Asia with his army in 1224 
the devastated countries. "The conqueror died in 1997. His son and 
_ successor Ogotai khan (1229-41) sent an army to Persia again, where, in 
the meanwhile, sultan. Djelal-eddin had succeeded to some extent in 
re-establishing his power. This army was commanded by the Mongol 
general Tcharmogoun,? who dispersed the sultan’s armies, and after 
Djelal-eddin had been slain in 1231, continued to devastate the western 
part of Persia. A vast Mongol army was directed in 1235 under the 
‘supreme command of Batou the grandson of Tchinguiz, to the countries 
north of the Caspian sea. They devastated Russia, making it tributary, 
and carrying fire and slaughter westward, overran Poland, Moravia 
and Silesia, and ravaged Hungary. But in 1241 Batou left the devas- 


tated countries, and withdrew his armies, which retreat was occasioned 


probably by the Great khan Ogotai’s death. 

_. In the eastern part of Persia, it seoms Khorassan was tran- 
quilly governed by Mongol rulers,. who had their seat in the city of 
Thous. - But in the western part, in the province of Adjerbeidjan and 
the adjacent countries, the Mongol armies, continued during more 
than twenty years to commit all manner of atrocities. After Tchar- 
-mogoun’s death Baidjou took the command. The name of this 
‘Mongol lieutenant was well known at that time, even in Europe; 


for several embassies were sent to him from the Pope. But notwith- 


standing the increasing power of the Mongols in Asia, and the terror 


: they spread everywhere, the success of their arms in western Asia was — 


not satisfactory. There was still the realm of the calif of Bagdad, 
which had preserved its independence ; and in the mountains of Elburs, 
and in Couhistan, the Ismaélians or Assassins braved the Mongol arms 
in their impregnable fortresses and castles. Therefore one of the first 
cares of Mangou khan (1251-59), after having ascended the throne of 
his grandfather Tchinguiz, was the affairs in western Asia. Inthe same 
‘couroultai (assembly) in which Mangou was proclaimed Great khan, 
an Asia was decided upon, and 


name appears in the T"ung kien kang din 


During the year 1258 it is there recorded, that before this time Tehama 
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the younger brother of Mangou khan,’ was 
mander-in-chief, To compose the army all the princes of the imperial 
family were obliged to furnish two men out of every ten of their troops. _ 
A thousand engineers from China had to get themselves ready to serve 
the catapults, and to be able to cast inflammable substances (naphtha). 


. Order was given to reserve all pasture land westward of Tbungat 


mountains,¢ between Caracorum and Bishbalik (the present Urumtsi), © 
for the cavalry. Besides this the roads were repaired and bridges 
were constructed over the rivers that had to be crossed, Order was 


given also in Persia, to prepare provisions for the troops. : 

_ The general Kitoubouca’ moved out with the vanguard of 
twelve thousand men, in July 1252. Houlagou left Caracorum, the 
residence of his brother, on the 2nd May, 1253, and went to his ordo® 
in order to organize his army. On the 19th October, 1253, all being 
ready, he started for the west. In Almalk (seo Ch'ang-ch‘un’s travels, — 
note was well by the Organa.? 


1. Mangou, Great khan, 1251-59. Meng-k'o in the Yiian shi. 
2, Cubidat, Great khan and emperor of China, 1260-98. Yuan shi. 


3. JG Ha lie wu in the Yen shi. 


Corners the. Monga ini Yiian shi, chapter 107, 
er 


4 RP often 
mentioned in Chinese history, and at the present time called BF $2 Tang-ne. Doghete 
takes its origin in the preseut Urianglai, sending out numerous tributaries of the Yen 
and stretches to the south-east, counecting with the mountains of Caracoran(e7se Wen 

map of Mongolia). The Caracorum to western Asia seems to 
through these mountaius. On another page Rashid records, that Rokn-eddin, the chief of 

» the Iemasdilians was ‘wae killed in the Toungat. mountains on his way 
back. We have seen, that "un, crossed the same mowntains (he dose not men- 
‘tion the name). Ch'ang Te in the Si shi &i also speaks of them. . | 


In the Yuan shi his name reads AQ AV Kei-di-bu-hua. 
6. Itis not known where H ’s ordo and his were situated, but scsi tee 
7. 


oa (00 16 in the Yuan 
a is not mentioned there was the gr khan’s 


second son Tchagatai. I have above *un’s 168), that Al- 
malik wae the capital of Tchagatai’s reigned there 1252-1260, Col. 
Yule (Cathay ete. p. 632) hus plated that tha of Rubra thathe 
through a ed Organum, in the year 1254, is founded on a misapprehen- 
sion. Hie osnfousded the han of the dhe name of the country. A similar 
misappreheusion is found in Huc’s Vi dans la Tartarie etc. ‘The traveller informs — 
us (p. 56) of the existence of a kingdom in Mongolia called E/e (le royaume de Efe). 
would be able to find such a kingdom on any map of Mongolia. But Huc him- 
self gives unconsciously the ong stating, that the king of it was a 
son-in-Jaw of the emperor of C. Efe in Se 
peror. The word sed an atthe present tie bythe Chinese ae 
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on .Houlagou was met by Mass’oud,® governor of Markistats 
and Transoxiana. Houlagou spent the whole summer of 1254 in Turkis- 
-. tan,? and arrived at Samarcand in September 1255.. In a lovely prairie 
near Samarcand a splended tent was pitched for the prince, who passed 
- forty days: here in drinking and debauchery. In Kesh Houlagou 
was met by Argoun, the governor-general of (eastern) Persia.” . He 
spent a month there and published proclamations addressed to all the 
sovereigns of western Asia, in which he invited them to assist him in 
the extermination of the Moulahida. oe 
Moulahida or Ismailiana}* also known by the name of 
sassine, given to them by the crusaders, was a secret. Mohammedan sect, 
which had its principal seats in a number of strong castles in the Eiburs 
mountains and in Couhistan. The sect of the Moulahida was a branch 
of the Shiyas or adherents of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, who was 
the fourth calif, and was overthrown by the Omayads. His sons Hassan 
and Houssein were also killed. The Shiyas consider the califs of the 
Omayad dynasty as usurpers, and believe that the legal pontifical 
dignity lies with the Zmams. Ismaél, the fifth eldest son of the fifth — 
Imam was addicted to drinking, and ‘therefore deposed. His younger 
brother was made Imam. ‘Then one part of the Shiyas, which recog- 
nized Ismaél as his father’s successor, revolted ; and this was the origin 
of the Ismaélian sect. The principal seat of the Ismaélians was in 
Syria. At the end of the 11th century, Hassan Sabah, one of their 
converts in Persia, made himself master of the mountain castle Ala- 
mout near Oazvin, which belonged to the Seldjouc Sultan Melik shah. 
Subsequently he conquered also the adjacent mountainous district Rud- 
bar, the castles Lembasser, Meimendouz and others. He sent emissaries 
to to Couhistan,'* who found means to got possession of the mountain castles 


In the Yéan shi, Annals, a.p. 1251, Mass’oud’s naime is 

his tment a» governor of these coxntries is men spelt 

9. Haithon the Armenian, on his journey back from Caracorum, saw at Zalas in 
1255. nae Voyage de Haithon etc. par Klaproth, Nouveau ournal Asiatique, 


10, Kal, of Samarcand. See Ch'ang-ch'un’s travels, note 109. 
11, Argoun is mentioned ir the shi, Annals, a.p. 1251. There it is said ig 
A-rh-hun was appointed governor at the river ff A-mu (Amu-daria) and for other 


_ “atheists, impious persons.” The Moulahida are called Bathenians, from a word 


signifying “ esoteric.” In the’ Yéen shi the Moulabida are termed 7% BR 


sometimes 
Yeed. The principal city was Quin. Besides this the cities of Zouzen and sei 


mentioned there. The naine of Yuan shi os 


Gi-r-du-kie. The castles of Alamout and Lembasser are tan 
map of contral and wonarn ala ofthe date 1880, nad pelt there 
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sidenvo, the castle of Alamout,. Hassan Sabah and his successors spread 


terror over the whole of western Asia. Isma#lian emissaries penetrated 


everywhere, and assassinated the people. Even the sovereigns were not 
secure. Two califs were assassinated by order of the chief of the 
Ismatlians. At the time Tohinguizkhan arrived in Persia, Djelal-eddin _ 
Hassan was at the head of this sect, and sent an envoy tothe conqueror. | 


He died in 1221, when his son Ala-eddin Mohammed was only nine years: | 


old. In December 1255, Ala-eddin was assassinated at the instigation of 


his son-Rokn-eddin Kourshah, whe was chief of at the 


time Houlagou arrived. 
On’ the 2nd of January 1259, the Djihoun 


- (Amudaria). A lion hunt was ardehied there, and nine lions were 


killed. Houlagou remained till spring in the prairio of Shoubourgan 
and received there Shah-in Shah the brother of Rokn-eddin Kourshah. 


- Houlagou arrived at Zaweh, and gave orders to the generals Kouké Ilka 
"and Kitoubonca to achieve the conquest of Couhistan, in which country 


Kitoubouca had besieged the castle of Guirdcouh for two years. 
The city of oun was tuken and destroyed. Houlagou proceeded to 
Thous, which at that time was the residence of the governor-general of 
assy and then went to Kaboushan in the province of Nishapur.t 
From Bistham, Houlagou sent envoys to Rokn-eddin; he summoned 
him to destroy his castles, and to repair in person to the prince's en- 
campment. Rokh-eddin begged the favor to retain two or three of his 
castles, and sent orders to the commandant of Guirdcouh to surrender 
the fortress. 
In the beginning of October, at 
and passed then to Jtai.1° Rokn-eddin was again summoned to 


destroy his fortresses, but he tried to protract the negotiation until the 


winter, when his fortresses would become inaccessible. Houlagou then 
gave orders, that his troops should enter the district of Rudbar from dif- 


- ferent parts at the same time, and first attack the castle of Meimoundiz. 
-Boucatimour and Kouka Ilka; with the right flank, came from Ma- 


zanderan. Negoudar Ogoul and Kitoubouca em the left flank went - 


edly mentioned iu the Yiian shi, and generally written wp Ar ki Ni-sha-buer. 


35, dbp the mount of same name, in the 


Elburs chain, ‘The top of the Demavend Hote with perpetual snow, rises to a hd 
more than 20,000 feet. In the Yiian shi, chap. 120, in the biogra pag Encinas 
sze-mai-4i (Ismaél ?), this mount is spokeu of. It is stated there, af 


suaa-tan (sultan of Khovaresm) were vanquished near the mount T*u-ma-wen. 
16. Rai, near the prevent Teheran, is a very ancient city, mentioned a in H — 
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by the route of Khar and Semnan.” The princes Bolgai and Tontar: 


came from the side of Alamout.’ Houlagou himself directed the centre 
_ of the army, from Yeskele on the Talecan road to Meimoundiz.!® The 
fortress was battered down, and Rokn-eddin, who was in Meimoundiz, 
_ surrendered himself, and gave orders to the commandants of all the 
- other castles tosurrender. All obeyed except Alamout and Lembasser, 
_ who refused to capitulate. Hvulagou himself then led his troops to the 
mouut Alamout, by the road leading through Sheherek, the ancient 
capital of the sovereigns of Deilem.!° Alamout capitulated at the end 
of the year 1256; and Lembasser was taken in January 1257 by the 
Mongols. More than 50 castles then surrendered, and were all demo- 
lished. Rokn-eddin' was sent to Mangou khan at Caracorum. The 
khan, who would not see him, ordered him to be taken back to Persia ; 
but on the route home he was killed in the Toungat mountains. (See 
note 4) In Persia all the Ismaélians who had been taken prisouees 
were killed. 
After having exterminated the Ismailians, Houlagou spent some 
time in the neighborhood of Casvin, and then started for Hamedan, © 
passing through Zdhar. An expedition was prepared now against 
- Mostassim the calif of Bagdad, who had reigned there since 1242. 
On September 21st 1257, Houlagou sent an envoy to Bagdad, and 
summoned the calif to raze to the ground the wall of the city, and ap- 
pear in person before the prince; to which the calif gave a haughty 
reply. Houlagou having then decided to attack’ Bagdad, Baidjou, whio 
was stationed in Roum, received orders to move out, and with his troops 
to form the right flank. He crossed the Tigris at Mossoul,” and 
joined the corps of Boucatimour, Sougound jac, the princes Bolga, Toutar, 
Couli, ete. The right flank was directed towards the western side of 
Bagdad. Kitouboca and Coudoussoun, commanding the left flank, 
invaded Louristan. Houlagou, with the centre of the army, took the 
route of Kermanshah™ and Holvan. The generals Kouka Ilka, 
Oroctou, ete, were with him. Kermanshah was devastated. On 
- December 18th 1257, Houlagou reached the river Holvan and rested 
there thirteen days. Eibeg “le petit Devatdar or. Vice-chancellier” as 


17. Khar or Itheian, ( Xoapnv# of Isidor, —Choara of Pliny) is to the south-east of ‘Teheran. 
Semnan lies farther to the east. Both places are mentioned in the ancient Chinese map 


3 a= Hu-wa-rh and Si-mu-niang. 
18. He a by the road leading from ne Resht. 


19. Detlem on the ancient Chinese map is written 45 MME Di-tien. 

20. On the ancient Chinese map, Cusvin is written B] He ZW Kto-dsi-yiin, and Ebhar pag 
A Be EP A-ba-ha-r. Hamedan I find is not mentioned there. 

21. Mossoul reads E 4x Lu Mao-si-li on the aucient Chinese map. 

22. Kermanshah on the ancient Chinese map is WD Ki-li-mang-sha-hang. 
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D’Ohsson calls him, and the general Feth-uddin Ién Corer, command. 
ing the calif’s army, attacked the vanguard of the right flank, as it — 
approached Bagdad, near Anbar. The Mongols retired to the Dodjeil 
(the cannal which connects the Tigris and the Euphrates), where the 
bulk of the Mongol army was posted. The devatdar imprudently | 
. advised to pursue the enomy. The Mongols opened the dikes during 


"’ the night, and the country behind the calif’s army was inundated and - 


so the greater part perished. “Tho generals Zin Corer and Cora ome 
wore killed. The devatdar escaped with some residue to Bagdad. 
few days after, the right flank of the Mongol army reached the avon’ 
of Bagdad on the western bank of the Tigris. Kitoubouca after hav- 
ing devastated Louristan, approached the calif’s capital. From the. 
18th of January, 1258, Houlagou encamped on the east, and the city 
was invested. On the 30th the assault bogan from all sides, and was 
continued six days. The passage of the river being cut off by armed 
boats, the calif resolved to send a deputation to Houlagou. ‘The prince 
demanded the delivery of the ministers, and indeed the calif sent Libeg 
the devatdar and Soleimanshah the goneralissimo to Houlagou, who 
ordered both to be executed. On the 10th of February, the calif him- 
self entered Houlagou’s encampment with his three sons and surrender- 
ed his capital, which was then plundered during seven days.” 

On the 20th of February, 1258, Houlagou left Bagdad, owing to 
the infection of the air by the great number of dead bodies. On the 
‘Qist, the calif and his eldest son were executed near a place called 
Vaca. Houlagou remained there until the 8th of March. Kouka Ilka — 
and Carabouca with 8000 men remained at Bagdad. Boucatimour (the 
brother-in-law of Houlagou) was ordered to march to the city of Hallé 
on the Euphrates, which surrendered. Boucatimour took also Vassit, 
Coufah™ and other cities. Houlagou returned to Hamedan, directed 
his arms against Erbil (Arbela), which was taken by storm, and pro- 
‘ceeding to the north arrived at the lake of Ormia. There he ordered — 
a castle to be built on the island of Tala, in the middle of the lake, 
for the purpose of depositing the immense treasures captured at Bagdad. 
A great part of the booty however, had been sent to Mangou khan. 

In the beginning of August 1258, we tind Houlagou in Méraga, 
which place he soon left for Tebriz, where he fixed his residence and 
received the homage of the Atabey of Fars, the sultan of Roum and 


28. 9%. Bagdad is not marked on the ancient Chinese map, but 1 find in the description 
accompanying the map, this name written J\ es) Ba-gi-da. 


24. Coufah is omitted on the ancient Chinese map, but the name of a place fF $b K°w/a is 
montioned in i description accompanying the map, as a city of Persia, together with 


Wu-ki-ba-la (Okbare, 


a-st-di, which is the Vassit the Persian author 
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other little sovereigns of western Asia. In the same year, the Mongol 
general Kitoubouca is reportéd-to have reduced the country of Louror 
Louristan® and its Atabey Téguélé. 

I apologize for this long extract from the Persian historians, about 
Houlagou’s expedition to western Asia. But I considered it necessary, — 
before presenting the concise and often incoherent accounts given 
regarding the same matters, by a Chinese author in the Si shi ki, to 
give a more succinct statement of the facts. I thus also avoid having 
my translation of the Chinese report surcharged with notes. Ide not 
mention details about the expedition undertaken by Houlagou in Sep- 

tember 1259 to Syria, the storm of Aleppo in 1260, and the conflicts — 

with the sultans of Lgypt; for these events do not seem to be alluded 
to in the Si shi ki. They are however shortly recorded in the bio- 
graphy of the general Kowo khan (see above) in the Yaan shi. | 

Let me finally quote, for the sake of completeness, a few passages 
from the Ohinese annals, referring to the expedition of Houlagou. | 
In the Yaan shi, Annals, a. pv. 1252, it is stated: The emperor 

(Mangou) sent the general fj Kie-di-buw-hua (Kitoubouca of 

Rashid) to attack the Mu-li-hi (Mulahida or Ismadélians), 
and to lay siege to the fortress Ae Wy MB Mo-lai Girdwhkie 
(Guirdcouh of the Mulabida), The prince Ha-liewu (Hoiulagou) re- 
ceived orders to subdue Si-ya eu-dan chu kuo (i. 6. 
the countries of the west belonging to the dominions of the sultan). 

- It is further stated that in the following year Hi-lie-wu was 
ordered to start, together with JU Jt 4 4 Ww-liang-ho-dai™ for the 
west, and to subdue Ha-li-fa (the calif), J. Ba-ha- 
da (Bagdad) and other countries. 

In the year 1257, the Yaan shi mentions the taking of the fortress 
by Kie-di-bu-hua. In 1258 it is recorded, that Huw-lie-ou 
subdued the empire of the Ha-li-fa in the Si-yd, and dispatched a courier 
to the emperor to report the victories, after which we find no more 
_ accounts in the Chinese annals regarding Houlagou’s expedition. But 


25, According to D’Ohwon, 1. tom. p 171, Lour {s mountainous eonntry between 
Khouzistan and Jrac Adjen. te Toster, one must traverse this 


placed to the west of Ker- 


_ the Russian annals. His biograh 

Yéian shi. It is said there, thet W 

Poland and Germany, and dist the conquest of the Chinese province of 

Probably the imperial order was recalled, and was employed in Y6n-nan. 

‘Rashid-eddin states that the 
$18. 


war in Yan-nan in the years (D’Ohsson, 1. tom. ii, p- 
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many interesting statements about it appear in some of the biographies 
in the shi,asI shallshow fartheron, = 


‘Transtarion or Tue Si 


In the year 1252, ja 24 JU Ai-lie-wu (Houlagou) the younger 
_.,. brother of the emperor (Mangou), had taken the supreme command of - 
the troops, and received orders to attack the Si-y# (western Asia). 
the space of six years he had succeeded in extending the frontier of 
the empire by nearly 10,0004. 


Qn the twentieth day of the first month of 1259, Ch'ang Te 
set out as a courier dispatched to the west (to the prince Ha-lie-wu).*8 
After leaving $k Ho-lin,® he travelled through the country of 
JG Wu-sun™ in.a north-western direction, more than two hundred 
the ground rising gradually. After a halt, the traveller then crossed the 


27. The reader wil) meet very often with the name of our traveller Ch'ang Te, in this 
- translation. It does not occur however in the Chinese text of the narrative of travel. It 
‘is only once in the introduction that Ch'ang Te is mentioned in connection with the embassy 
to the west. But I find it necessary, for the sake of clearness, to supply from time to 
time his name in the translation. The Chinese style is generally so sparing of words, that 
in a whole narrative of travel one may find no indications, which would enable him — 
to decide, whether the traveller speaks for himself, or another reports his travels. It is 
often even difficult to make out whether the article one reads is the narrative of a journey, 


very oft Chinese geogra ical literature may mean, ‘I arriv we atrived,” — 
‘she arrived,” or ‘Sone arrives,” etc, The correct translation depends upon a t 
consideration of the circumstances. 


28. Bay -Pauthier and Rémusat translate these four characters, —‘‘ Un courrier, 
venu de l’ouest, fut introduit pris de Pempereur et lui remit le rapport suivant.” The 
. French sinchagets were misled by the character 9} which generally means,—‘‘to be 
introduced to the emperor,” be introduced to a 
superior” and here especially, this character is intended to indicate Ch'ang Te’s mission to 
- Houlagou. Owing to this misunderstanding, Rémusat and Pauthier take the date of the 
departure of the courier for the date of his return. _ ! : 
29. Ho-lin is the Chinese name for Curacorum, the celebrated residence of the first successors 
. of Tchinguiz khan. The full name, as it appears in the Yilan shi, is 
Ha-ia ho-lin (Caracorum), and it is said there that this name is derived from the name of 
a river Ha-la ho-lin. (Rashid states, that Caracorum was the name of a mountain. 
D’Ohsson, 1. c. tom. i, p. 480) I shall not enter here into detailed accounts of ancient 
Caracorum, which may be read in Rémusat’s Recherches sur la ville de Caracorum, 
Paris, 1825. I will only mention that the foundation of Caracorum was laid near the 
_ iver Orkhon, in the year 1235, by the emperor Ogotai. His successors Couyouc and 
Mangou resided there, but Coubilai khan transferred the residence in 1260 to FC @p 
La-tu, the present Peking. In the middle of the 13th century Caracorum was visited by 
Rubruquis ; bat after him for more than six centuries, no European had passed through 
that country, and we knew the position of Caracorum only from the Chinese 
descriptions. During the last year, however, Mr. Paderin, secretary of the con- 
sulate at Urga, on his journey to Uliassutai, saw the ruins of the ancient Mongol metro- ‘ 
_ polis, and the interesting report on his investigations there has been published in the Re- 
ports of the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, tom. ix, pp. 10 seq. ae 
‘80. The Chinese text has wu-sun chung, in the middle of Wu-sun. -This passage is somewhat 
obscure, Rémusat suggests that wu-sun in Mongol means “ water” or ‘‘river,”” and Pau- 
thier translates, —*‘les territoires situés entre les rivitres.” But the Chinese scholars 
whom I have consulted are of opinion, that wu-sun is the name of a country. Indeed 
there.was before our era, and in the early period after it a people called Wu-sun. But the 


- 
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_ standing the great heat in summer, the snow never melts there. the 
rocky mountains were covered all over with fine pine trees. After 
_ seven days travelling in a south-western direction Ch‘ang Te had cros- 
sed the han-hai, and descending gradually for three hundred i, arrived 
river, several i broad. It was called Aun mvlien,* and 


in summer often overflows the country. He crossed in a boat; anda 


few days later passed the river Lung-gu.%3 
_ Thence Ch'ang Te proceeded again in a north-western direction ; 
the distance by road southward to Bie-shi-ba-li (Bishbalik, the present 
Urumtsi. The latter way was followed by Ch‘ang-ch‘un, see above) 
at the nearest point being five hundred i, (through a country inhabited 
by) a great number of Chinese. They cultivate wheat, barley,®> 4 shu 
(millet, panicum) and 9% ku (the poplar name for setaria italica). 
‘The river (Ulungur) flows to the west, stagnates and forms a 
lake, which is more than a thousand /i in circumference.** The name of 
this lake is & It abounds in good fish. 


name is written £3 ZR in Chinese history, and this people dwelt at first north of the 


present Kan-sa, and emigrated afterwards to the present Ili. At the time of the Mongols, 
it had disappeared long centuries ago. . The Chinese however like to use ancient names of 
countries ia their books. : 
31. Regarding han-hai, see Ch'ang-ch'un’s travels, note 53. 
$2. Capt. Matussowsky informs me, from personal observation, that the Dsabgan river of 
our maps, in western Mongolia, is still called /7un muren by the Mongols. 
88. Lung-gu is probably the same river which is marked on modern Chinese maps 
Wu-lung-gu (Ulungur), and which discharges itself into the Atzilbash lake. 


‘Fhis passage has, I think, been incorrectly rendered by Rémusat, who translates, —‘‘ On 
, retourna alors vers le nord-ouest, la route est au midi de Bischbalikh, &la distance de 
BOO li. Il y a beaucoup de Chinois.” Ch'ang Te’s route was north of Bishbalik, and 
_ tlements on the river Ulungur. en ’s map cf western Mongolia, a Chinese ci 
_ Boluntogot is marked there not far from FH. Kizilbash. ad 
85. BE rk mai, the two kinds of mai, i. e. FE ta mai, “barley,” and v2 siao mai 
3 translates rh mai by “on fait deux récoltes de froment.”’ 


| passage,—‘“* A J’occident du fleuve est une ile gui est sur une petite mer, etc.” 
There is no character which could be rendered by island. “Rémusat probably took the 
_ character meaning “ stagnant water ” for the similar-looking one Y= meaning ‘a 
small tor HG Rémusat did not translate, that the lake is abont 1000 & in circumfer- 
ence. I repeat here, that in my criticism of the French translations, I always refer to the 
texts which the French sinologues used, and which lie before me. 

37. This lake bears the name of Kizilbash up to the present day. It is repeatedly mentioned 
iu the Yiian shi. Compare chapter 149, Biography of Ze-hai. There it is said, that the 
general Ff {fi Dje-bo, on his expedition to the west, crossed the lake Ki-tse-li-ba-shé 
and attacked Bi: ly T*ie-shan. (Dje-bo was a famous Mongol general, who was with 


Subutai at the expedition to the Caucasus and to Russia. He had before slain the khan 


of Carakitai. Rashid calls him Zjébé) The lake Kizilbash was visited by Europeans 
two years ago. Capt. Sossnowsky and afterwards Capt. Matussowsky, two meritorious 

ian officers, well known by their explorations in the unknown regions of western 
Mongolia, saw and described the Kizilbash, which previous to that time had only been 
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Tho country was very high and cold, and notwith. 
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water,*® 


Proceeding gradually. Gh'ang Te, arrived ate pe 


called 33:3 Ye~man* (Pauthier reads incorrectly Nie-man). Further 


to the south-west a city 38 Bo-lo“ was reached. In this country 
wheat and rice are cultivated.“ On the mountains many cypresses (#j 
po) are found, but they do not thrive vigorously, and grow tortuously 
between the stones.“? The dwelling houses and bazaars stand inter- 
spersed among the gardens. The houses are built of clay, and the 


windows furnished with glass.“ 


8 


more 
than Ghat get merely to it and that it is about 150 Russi 
fae tha faland fa the lake, tus see nothing of it. 


Jnown from Chinese maps. Capt. Matussowsky, who determi 
infornsed wn hs way though Peking, that its position lies 


is 1682 feet. oe Rémusat’s translation of the Si shi ki, 
de 


forniés artificicllement pour arréter le conrs de l'eau, et qui servent & prendre le poisson.” 

Ye-man means probably Lmil or Imi A river of name is often mentioned by 

c. tom. i, p. an, on his wa 

So met at this river Imil by his 8 Coubilat and Hou and 


to have killed a hare, the other a deer. (D’Ohsson, 1. ¢. tom. i, p. 828) 


40. 


42. 


' nine years old, both so presage er riod in history. One of them fs reported 


khan, 1246-48, had his Imil. In the 
1252, we read that the emperor angon, after his the 
princes to repair to their proper places. Hai-du (Caidou of Rashid, the grandson of 


Ogotai khan) was sent to A Hai-ya-li (Cayalic of the Persian authors, Catlac 
of Rubraquis), and Zo-to (also a grandson of Ogotai) to I Ye-mi-li (Imil). Oa 
the ancient Chitiese map, a place ais, Ae e-mi-shi is marked, north-east of Alimali 
Toke » and is intended probably also for Imil. A river of this name Segovall hf ome 
8 


of me tai, is reported to have ae the mt of Aricbouca, the brother of 
ilai khan, in near city 


Emil river “er north-east of Sairam 1 and discharges into the lake Kharatal. ~ . 


EF ZB FG 1 cannot understand why Rémusat translates,—‘ On n’y sdme que du riz,” 
I have stated above that ta mai in Chinese means “‘barley” and siao mai “wheat.” I may 
observe, that when the character BE mai in Chinese books occurs alone, ‘‘wheat” is always _ 
to be understood, which is the more important of the two cereals. Barley is not much cul- 
tivated in te 

Rémusat translates,—‘ Les montagnes sont 
de plantations, & cause de la grande quantité de 

pierres.” Pauthier has another wr fa which is altogether unintelligible. 


: 
the lake, 
versts in 
ancient city are still to be seen. 
Ml Bo-io is probably the same place marked on the ancient Chinese m a) P'u-la 
> 
| 
Caracorum back to Little Armenia (see Klaproth’s translation in the Nouveau Journal 
~ se 
Asiatique, tom. xii, p. 283), as a city of Turkestan, not far from the lake Sout Au. | 
bd 
The place where the ancient city of Pulad or Bolo stood, must be looked for I think, on 
the river or country, which is marked on the Russian map of Turkestan as HBorotala 
43. % 
** Les 


- Proceeding south-west twenty 4, Ch‘ang Te inte a defile, which 
is called GRACE Tie-mu-r-ts‘an-ch'a. It was guarded by Chinese. 


The way leading through the defile-was very rugged with overhanging 


rocks. After quitting this defile Ch'ang Te arrived at fy HA ji Ht A- 
maisons de terre, dont les portes ot les fendtres garnles d 
Chuang hu means ‘* window ,” not ** windows and doors.” trea sont gummien de verre.” 
and rendered the saine passage as follows,—“ II y a beaucoup d*habi- 
dans lesquelles on tave les métaux et on polit les pierres précieuses.” Pauthier was puz- 


‘sled by the character $f which according to Morrison’s dictionary may mean ‘to work 


progr sxarel But it means also “ mixed,” and in connexion with Pg] can only have~ 


the latter meaning. 
44. ‘There oan be litle doubs, that by this lake the Adak kudis meant. .Cék Yule, in his able 
_ » nd admirable review of medixval travellers, has pointed out (Cathay etc, p. coxii) that 


- Bubroguis as well as Carpini, on their journey to the Great khan, passed by the Alak kul - 


alley am the mountains was another lake. Through this at times such furious 
She blew, that riders were apt to be blown sy the lake. In Carpini’s narra- 


| bias lic lustre. To the south-east of the Alak kul is another lake pedo, kul, 

? open lake,’ so calle:i because it can be seen{from a great many points in the neigh- 
bch This is v the second lake which Rubruquis saw. Rubraquis’ valley open- 

: the head of the lake from the south-east can also be identified, when comparing 
it wit Schrenk’s report, in which it is stated, that from the above-mentioned $ open 
couthan narrow valley separating the Bar lyk from the A/atau mountain, leads in a 

astern direction to the steppes of Mongolia. This was probably the way followed 
and Carpini, who both came froin the Volga, and therefore proceeded to 
a by a ronte lying more to the north, than the route of the Chinese travellers 

_ Ch’ang-ch’un and Ch‘ang Te, who both went from Mongolia to Samarcand, and passed 
south of the Alak kul, fers Alimali, etc. I need not observe, that the 
Chinese name Hai tte shan (the Iron hiil in the lake) suits very well the description given 
by Schrenk of the island in the Alak kul. But it must be noticed, that Ch'ang Te, in 

of this island, only states that it is to the north of the place he passed through. 

He did not himself see the Alak kul. 
45. Twenty & is probably a mistake, or there must be a break in the narrative. The text 
 ‘Teads us to understand twenty di from the city of Bolo, for that was the last place men- 
= but this distance assigned between Bolo and the defile would uot answer the 
| There can be uo doubt, pg elation noticed is the same as described in 
Grange travels, and passed by the latter before arri at Alimali. But it is 

: ror De ng Te does not of the Sairam lake (the eavenly lake of Ch'ang- 
ch'an) before aaiaring the defile from the north. I have stated on a previous page (Ch'ang- 
ch‘un’s travels, note 72) that Ch'ang-ch'un passed through a defile in the Bor oro in0ull- 
tains, north of the present Kouldja, a branch of the great chain of the Celestial muuntains. 
The Borokhoro mountains of the Russian map are termed Ta/ki on Chinese maps ; and 
besides the description of the Talki defile as ies in note 72, I find in the same modern 


_ Chinese work Sin kiang tcht lio, another reference made to "this defile, which affords addi- — 


- ‘tional corroboration for identifying it with the difficult road made through the mountains 
by the son of Tchinguiz khan, who had built there forty eight bridges, as —— 
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the north of this place (Bole) is the Hai shan (the 
ee ~ Tron hill of the lake), A furious wind comes out from the mountains 


f 
| 
| 
- 
) ake. HKubruguis alter quitting Catiac, arrived in four days at a great lake, with a great 
who visited the Alak kul in the beginning of this century, and mentions rocks of different 
: colours in the lake, and also the furious winds blowing there. I will quote yet another 
Russian traveller, Mfr. Schrenk, who gives more detailed accounts regarding the Alak kul. 
| , Mittheil 1 79) Schrenk Th 
(Compare Petermann’s Geogr, Mi p. states: [here are 
several islands in the lake. One of them, Araltjube, properly a peninsula, has an eleva- 3 | 
4 
= 
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As regards fruits there were melons, 
granatea of excellent quality. The Hui-ho (Mohammedans) in Alimali 
lived mized up with the Gad 
into the customs of the middle kingdom.*” 
South (of. Alimali) there was a city called #R Chinen: 
this country an animal which resembles a tiger, but its 
hair is more dense, and is gold coloured, while the skin is without 
stripes. It is very ferocious and attacks men. There is also an insect 
notices. The Sin kiang tchi lio states, in describing the pass of Talki, that at the present 
time, forty-two bridges have to be passed in 
Julien’s translation in the Mélanyes de Géoyraphie Asiatique, p. 58 timtsoff, who 
cient time through the mountains, regarding the 
defile as in Ch‘ang-ch'un’s narrative. (Compare "8 Asien, tom. ii, p. 588 The 
n 880 & gen- 
Hilé (Ili) and wore Alimalik. The name Tie-mu-r-ts'an-ch'a given by Ch'ang Te to the 
‘ defile may have also the meaning of ‘Iron gate,” for cemur in the language of the Turks 
means ‘‘iron.” Iam not able to state what f word ¢san-cita is intended to represent.® 
Let me quote yet another mediseval traveller, whose intinerary proves, that in the Mongol 
time the great highway from Caracorum to western Asia passed by agi lake Sairam. Hai- 
thon the Armenian (see note 40) after quitting Phulat (on the river Borotala 


of our days), arrived at the Sout kud or “Milk lake,” and then proceeded to Ha- 
loualekh (it is not difficult to recognize in this name a corruption of Almalik) and Jian- 


place 3 nis A I-la-ba-lé is marked on my ancient Chinese map south- 

Alimali), crossed the river Z/an sow (Ili river ?), traversed one branch of the 

Thoroe mountain and reached Za/as. The Sout kul is, as Klaproth has 

pointed out, the same as the Sairam Inke. KI states, that the Kirghiz u to the 
present day call this lake Sout kul or “ Milk lake,” whilst its Mongo] naine is 7’chagan 

sairim nor, White lake of 


46. The Chinese text has ee x oy" means ** wells,” 


47. ie Ht Pauthier that 

48, FFB A Panthier translates, La population y est si nombreuse qu ‘elle forme 
une foule confuse et trés mélée.” He did not that FF Ping and YH Fen are pro- 
per names. Ping tcheou was the name of one of the twelve provinces into which China 
was divided four thousand years ago, -corres to the northern of the present pro- 
vinces of Chi-li and Shan-si. We must not be ee at meeting this name in a work pub- 
lished in the 18th century, after it had disappeared from Chinese maps for many centuries. 
Chinese authors even in our days consider it a requisite of the erudite style, to use 
the most ancient name of places in their writings instead of the common ones. Thus we 


find in otlicial papers 47) shu used to designate the province of Sze-ch'uan ; 7m Tien used 


for Yiin-nan Yiie for Kuang-tung and Kuang-si. The place Fen mentioned in the 
Chinese aes Fen-tcheou, Bie Fanteheos Juin Shan-si. Even at the present time, the 
people td province of Shan-si are much jected to seek their fortune far from their 
native 

49. This description seems to point felis lynx). I am not aware, that the lynx 
exists in China proper. Father » pat ae intrepid traveller and naturalist, who has 
visited a great part of China, does not mention the lynx in his list of Chinese animals, no r 
have I seen it represented in his beautiful collection exhibited in ras But the fur of — 


* See pote D. 
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resembling a spider. When the poison of it enters a man’s body, . 


‘violent thirst is felt.. Should he then drink water he will die instantly. 
But when he can intoxicate himself by grape wine to induce 
vomiting, then the poison is neutralized.*1 They have also a kind of 
wine with a strong smell 7. 


= Going from the city of Bolo westward, the coins in use are made of 


holes.52 
Oh‘ang Te now entered the country called fi Ma-a.% In this 


gold, silver and copper, and bear inscriptions ; but they have no square 


the Jyns is well known in the north of China by the mane of she-li-sun. 
This is not a Chinese name, but represents the name of the animal in or Manchu 
| (@#heluss, shelan). I have been told that it bears about the same name in the Kalmuk 

. anguage. The Asiatic lynx is distinguished from the European one by the want of spots 

50. fn Rémusat has distorted this 
passage by the AMS y @ aussi un insecte qui resemble & une arai- 
a oe Il est Veniueux ; et s'il s’en trouve dans ]"eau qu’un homme boit, i] tombe mort a 
Pinstant.” Pauthier has rendered the sense | 

51. In a recent pamphlet on Russian Magu by Mr. A, Petahold, I find the follow! 

account venomous arachnids met with in that country: ‘There are sev 

kinds of scorpions and phalanges (solpuga araneoides and solpuga intrepida), a spider termed 
_” karakurt by the natives (the id, call it so, as 1 was informed in Peking by a Russian 

_ gentleman from Turkistan). | scientific name of it is latrodectes bris. A 
is also met there. The sting of all these insects mention- 

ed, is dre by the natives ; it is however not mortal, if not aggravated by complica- 
tions,” I am not able to state, which of these venomous arachnids is meant by our Chinese 
traveller ; porhaps the phalange, the most conspicuous of them. A very correct Chinese 
description is.given ef the ph ey # in the Si yi wen kien lu, a record of eastern Turki- 

_ tan and central Asia, published by a Manchu officer, from personal observation in 1777, 


| pa-cha ch'ung (the insect with eight legs) is found 
everywhere in the countries of the sin kiang (the new t resembles 


it, but wait until it goes away of its own accord, when there will be no danger. 


the causes pain, 
Whee such help caunot be obtained, tho man’s body. will mortify . 


53. The Chinese text has 35 Ji so i chi ma a chung. The character chung “in the 
middle of” seems to denote that by Masa a country is meant, not a place. Rémusat is wrong 


a 


74 
and a reddish brown mouth. The mouth is formed by four branches. (fik)-(Imay observe = 
that the mandiblea of the phalange present four sharp claws with which they inflict : 
wounds.) When the insect bites iron, it can be heard. The body of it is yellowish green, : 
the skin is transparent like that of the silkworm. It is found in damp places, near canals 
aud also in the houses. The larger ones are the size of a hen’s egg; the smaller ones 
are as big as a walnut. (The phalanges I have seen in Persia were not bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, 1. ¢. the body.) When a violent wind blows they qnit their holes, and aided 
by the wind enter the houses. They run very quickly, and when angry, rise on their | 
| eight sm and attack men. If one should happen to creep upon a man’s body, he must 

not tou 
But as soon as one interferes with the insect, he 16 bitten 1mmedately. @ poison enters 
and death will ensue. When he has been only slightly bitten, uf he catch the insect anc 
bruise it, there will be no danger. But when it has succeeded in spitting a white web on 
the wound, then death will be inevitable. Sometimes the sap corsa from the plant 
si-ts'a0 kind of madder plant, ribia) and applied to the wound is usefal, but 
generally out of a hundred men bitten by the pa-cha ci'ung only one or two escape.” 

52. The Chinese have only copper coins, which are provided with square holes, as I have 
stated in a previous note. Ingots of silver,—sycee,—estimated by weight form the money , 
in use. The masses of dollars bronght every year to China from America and sy ) 
do not circulate but are immediately melted by the Chinese into ingots, which for 
commercial purposes are cut into small pieces and weighed. The weight is different in 
almost 

| 
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she (in winter), poh to sledgeo( t'onch'uang, This 
is, up to this time, the common Chinese name for sledges), and carry heavy 


burdens in this manner from station to station, going very quickly. It 


is reported that the $5 Ki-li-ki-sze (Kirghuiz; see Ch‘ang-ch'un’s 
travels, note 157) instead of horses use dogs (for drawing sledges).* —_ 
_ Onthe 24th of the 2nd month (in the first half of April) Ch’ang Te — 
passed jit Yi-tu situated between iwo mountains, The ground there _ 
was level and the.population numerous. The country was intersected _ 
in all directions by canals, which irrigated the fields. Numerous ancient 
walls and other ruins were seen. The people said, that in former times the 
J} K%-tan dwelt there. Chang Te calculated that this country was 
fifteen thousand ii distant from Ho-lin (Caracorum). (One of my editions 
has five thousand li, which would be near the truth.) In the neighbor- 
hood thereis a river called yf $ Yi-yan. It runs bubbling to the east.°7 
The natives say, that this is the source of the huang ho (yellow river).5 


fa translating : “4 On arriva chez les Ma-a-chung.” Compare also note 80 wu- 
 gunchung. I am however embarrassed as reg 
‘Perhaps this name is intended for Mavaran-nahar, by which term the Persian authors 
understand what we call Zransoxiana, the countries ‘(east of)the Oxus. Mavar- 
-gnenahar in Arabic has also the meaning ‘‘transfluvialis.” Properly only the land be- 
‘tween the Oxus (Amu-daria) and the Sihoun (Sir-daria) was called so, whilst the countries 
east of the Sihoun, were termed Turkistan. But D’Herbelot in his Bib&othegue Orien- 
tale, article Sihoun, observes, that vory often Turkistan was confounded with ivaien- 


mahar. Thus I me gsc y h that Chtang Te, who generally is not very 
Chinese — by Afa-a intended Mavaran- 
indeed, for a Chinese tongu 


tn 

Pautier gre pour aller d’un lieu Aun autre. Il y a des hommes qui marchent trds 


_ pour des chiens.” Rémusat represents the niz as dwelling in the country through 

which Chtang Te whilst this people, according to the Persian and Chinese authors, 

at the time of the Sad sieeth and weit of the lake As is 

known, in the savtom part of Siberis, 
orses 


ug 
5B. UL This may also be “he passed between the 


be preferred. Col. Yule (Cathay etc, p. sponge phage ms Yi-tu with the A h 
mountains. Ch'ang Te’s wa way ae indeed, as we shall see, the northern slope 
Alatagh chain (Alatau on the Russian maps), north of lake and ‘aby ma 
crossed a branch of it. The name of the Alatagh mountains is mot with several 
Rashid’s history of the Mongols. Haithon reports, that between the river Jéan sow and 
 Talas he ctossed a branch of the Thoros mountains. (Nouveau Journal Asiatique, tom. xii, 
and especiall at Yi-tu was at a distance of four days journey from Telas, we 


57. i] We has as been translated by Rémusat, fleave de The Chi- 
‘‘the river runs to the east.” | 
not 


think that the Chinese anthor intended in his mind the Yellow river of Chins. 


- 
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f 56. 
! ng to the hinese authors, see ag-ch'un s travels, notes 55 and 101, Rubrrqt 
Caracatai formerly dwelt. ‘There was a great river (the Chu according to Yule) 
which he crossed in a boat and then turned into a valley. where ‘old intrenchmeuts of 
|| 
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On the 28th of the 2nd month Chtang Te passed T'a-la-. 
220,00 and on the Ist of the’ 3rd month arrived at Sai-lan. 


There a tower iF in which, the Hui-ho 


"On the of the Srd month ho arrived at Bie-shi-lan. 
There was at this place a fair of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), just as 


s we are accustomed to have at that time in-our own country. 
On the 4th day of the 8rd month Ch‘ang Te crossed the river @% 


Hu-kien (Sir-daria ; see Ch'ang-ch‘un’s travels, note 87) in a boat, which 

resembled a Chinese lady’s shoe. The people said, that the sources of 

_ this river run out from a great mountain in the south.“ This moun- 
tain, which produces abundance of. jade (Hi) is supposed to be the # 
# K*un-lun mountain. 


- Proceeding to the west, one frequently meets tortoises and snakes 


Yate etn coxiii) thinks, that the name Yellow river used here, 
4 water, and that the Cho river is known to carry muddy water and to run 
rapidly. “Yale's view is supported by the fact, that in the 

“muddy.” . At least the great geography of the Chinese em 
of the name of the river Chui ie caine tn ties Coinpare also, Stan. Julien’s Mélanges 
ot ‘e Géographie Asiatique, p. 72. It seems however, that the river Chang Te saw 


running to the east was not the Chu itself, but one of its western tributaries, perhaps the 


Kurogaty of Russian maps. See note 

69. Tt is not said whether the city or the river Tulas is meant. Regarding the river Talas, 
gee Clitang-ch'un’s travels, note 78. 

60. ‘Tho city of Sairam. Compare Ch'ang-ch'un’s travels, note 85. 

61. Remusat and Pauthier: translate the characters /ou-t'u,—which seen: to render a Sanscrit 

| word,—by ** Buddha.” I find indeed in K'anghi’s dictionary, that /ouw-ta means “ Buddha;” 


Wet e. tower in a temple,” and it seems 


to me more rational to Mohammedans worship in a tower, than to 


say, a8 the French that the Mohammedans Buddha.. The 


by fou-ta understand ** a tower.” The reader will remember, 
ont tectateuan sada e is meant by Bie-shi-lan. In the books at my disposal I can 
: not make out a city of similar-sounding name, mentioned by the Persian authors. The 
must however have been situated near — hg and its existence 
fe corroborated by a statement in the biography of uo Pao-yil,— Yiian shi, 
149, There it is record that this general, 
and in the sacking of the ordo of K: ko 
gourkhan of the Karakital, whose residence was near the river Chui), reduced 


Bie-shi-lan also, and then crossed the river Hu-ch'ang (Sir-daria; see Ch'ang- 


ghtan’s travels, note 8 

3c. HRS £E | My translation is a free one, but it renders the sense 

‘fended, I think. —& @ @§ is a Chinese holiday on the 8rd of the 8rd month, and a 
fair day. Te that day. Pauthier translates 
the three characters by, ‘‘comme i] a été dit dans le paragraphe précédent.” Rémusat 
abstains from translating the phrase. 

64. Fy BE Kung hie has been translated by Rémusat and Pauthier by, “ cargo quiver); 

Peking, shoes for the crippled small feet of Chinese ladies. 


_ Bignifies ‘*a shoe resembling a bow.” 

65. Hi Pauthier translates source de ce fleuve sort au nuidj 

66. K'un-lun is the t mountain which separates Thibet from Turkistan, The 


sources of the Sir-daria are in the Ton shan o ‘Celestial mountains.” 
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crawling about together.*’ In this country are post-stations and inns 
with the appearance of bathing. houses (probably caravanserios are 
meant). The doors and windows are provided with gins. 
The people pay ten gold coins tax per head per annum as a 
maximum, but a difference is mado between the rich and the poor. 
On the 8th of the 8rd month Ch'ang Te passed the city of WB 
San-ese-han, which is very large and populous. Just at that time 
(middle of April) a great many flowers were in bloom. !Among the plants — 
of that country, only the mo-li-hua, the PR ts'iang-wei and 
the # Hi met-hui ™ avo the same as in China. There are numerous other 
flowers, the names of which cannot be recollected. West of the city 
(of Samarcand) the people cultivate vines, the king-tao™ 
wheat, which is sown in autumn (winter wheat). | 
The country produces many medicinal ante, all 
China, and very efficacious in curing diseases. ‘Thore is the fy 
a-r-dji, which resembles the Atu-shen,” and cures the 
ma-shu ch'uang (litorally==“ scrofulous ulcers of horses”). It is also 
~ useful in cases of wounds and in the prevention of miscarriage. ‘Taking 
a dose tho size of a bean, and swallowing it, the patient will recover. 
Tho fi a-si-r resembles the ti-ku-p',™ and is useful in 
oases of retained placenta, It is also employed in wounds inflicted by 
67. ‘This seems to be an absurd statement. oe 


68, never use glass for their windows but paper in the north | 
from the bark of broussonetia papyrifera, which fs very 


69. Rémusat translates, Les habitans pulent 

monnaies y sont d’or, avec la orolx.” Panther 
has, “‘monnaies d'or de forme rondo aveo dix lettres.” Both are mistaken as regards the 
character 3, which sometimes moan ‘‘lotters,” but in this case it is the numera- | 


must betranslated, ‘ten ploces of money.” Tho Chinese author 
The reader will find in D’Ohsson, 1. o. tom. iii, p. 127, the fol- 
account ofthis matter: ‘I,’Empereur Mangou ordonna on 126], quien Perse los 


thn rma toro to notes 08 and 128, 
sambac (mulike in Sansorit). ‘Totiang-wei is fragrant 


The Chinese distingvish between, thie rice and the 
n boiled becomes glutinous. _ See my arti 
e iterally = bitter ginseng,” according to Tatarinow (Catal edleamen- 
torum sinensium), is robinia amara Lour. It seems Tatarinow intention ol 
on the authority of Loureiro (see L.’s Flora Cochinchinensis), who describes the drug Se 


itself is called 


| 
at + | 
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ive for 
. is exec 
lowing 
lot's Bibl. C p 270: or 
: nt. ae nd le plus souvent ‘ur une d’or du 
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sharp weapons (@& ¥#), when tho pus is not discharged. Take this medi- 
cine, masticate it and rub it into the wound, when suppuration will appear. 
The nwk'o-ca-r resembles the hie-keng,” and cures 
wounds inflicted by sharp weapons; also rupture of the bowels and of the 
tendons. By rubbing this medicine after it has been masticated into 
the affected part, the divided portions will draw together. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the drugs there.” 

On the 14th of the 8rd month Ch‘ang Te crossed tho river ip as 
An-bu (Amu-daria. See Oh'ang-ch‘un’s travels, note 113), In this 
country it does not rain in summer ;” but it rains in autumn and then 
the fields become moistened. There are swarms of locusts (4@ huang) 
and flights of birds appear which eat them.”6 

~Onthe 19th day he passed the city of Many 
mulberry trees and jujubes (zizyphus) grow there. There is the place, 


where at the time of the expedition to the west (it is not said whether _ 


Tchinguiz, khan’s expedition is meant or that of Houlagou) the army 
rested for some time,” _ 

On the 26th of the rd month Oh'ang Te passed through the city of 


76. Kie-keng is en cote plant according to Tatarinow, and 
Hoffinnnn an oma indigenes cholx du et dela Chine). 
The drawing in the Chi identifica- 
— tlon. It i aleo the root of this plant which 

76. The Chinese author in com the medicinal plants of Samarcand with Chinese officinal 
[re tte a perhaps only the drugs (roots). am i to identify- 
these drugs, having no armacopsea at m aes . may be possible 
for savants versed in the names of the Persian drugs, 
described by the Chinese cadon 7 
77. This ts a correct statement as to Persia and Transoxiana. ‘ China on the contrary, it 

never rains in aututnn or ae _ poe the month of July very heavy rains are the rule. 


78. The birds here mentioned species of staring, pastor roves, 

ous exterminator of locusts ; the countries visited by migratory locusts, these neeful 
birds follow them in flocks of hundreds of thousands » 

79. It is impossible to identify the places mentioned in Ch’an Te’s itinerary, vaste cromed 


= chy yi translates, 


to corroboration of the of the French sinlogue ta. Chines 


often in this work, is ined there 9 which be translated by 

become also a Russian word. ‘ang Te y speaks of the place, where Houlagou 
spent several months with his army having crossed the Amu-daria. See above. 

81. Perhaps Merou (Merv) and Nishapur are meant, Both cities are repeatedly mentioned 


Mein ana A Ni-cha-bwr. On the 
Ma-li-wu. 


ancient Chinese map Merv is marked Iie 


& 


a 
4 
t ao-lu, a term occur- 
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All the grass ‘there fe They plant oyprosses for the 
"purpose of fences. 

On the 29th day of it ‘The 
there ina of which resinbles rook 

(the frontier of) the lately-conquered realm of the Mu-nai-hi.™ 
All the oxen there are black, and bear a hump on the neck.8* The 
country is destitute’ of water; the people dig wells on the summits 
of the mountains, and conduct the water several tens of ui down into the 
plain, with which to irrigate their fields" 

This realm (of the Ismatlians) had three hundred sid shale moun-. 
tain fortresses, all which had been reduced. ‘There was however west of 
Tan-han (may be read also. Yen-han) mountain fortress 
Mm Ki-du-bu-gu (Guirdcouh), ona very steep rock, which could not | 
be attained either by arrows or by stones (thrown by catapults). In _ 
the year 1256 the imperial army arrived at the foot of this fortress. 
The rock was so steep, that when one looked upwards his cap fell off. 
But as the army advanced simultaneously from all sides, the enemy 
was seized with terror. The Ei siang-ch'en (minister) J 
Da-dje na-shi-r was delegated to offer submission.” After this 
82. I am not aware whero Rémusat's information is derived from, when translat muon by 

‘tmillet.” Afu-su moans the “ lucerne (medicago sativa),” even in our days the favorite 
der plant for horses and cattle in Persia. The Pen ts'ao kang my states (book xxvii, f. 8) 


that this plant was first brought from the west to _— — where it is now much cultivated, — 
by the general Chany Kien, in the second century before our era. A good drawing of this — 


ant is found in the Chinese Botany Chi wu ming shi t'u Rao, | 
i-sao-r, The name may also be read Hi-sao-r. Sebzivar, west of Nishapur. 
Rémusat and Pauthier were mistaken as regards the letters, and spel] the name 
incorrectly, Zhat-/ou-eud. 
84, Hero doubtless rock-salt is meant. Conolly in his Journey to the North of India overland, 
ete. vol. i. 250, of near 
85. Rémusat translates, ‘Au 
6 ou 7 di, on le | Pauthier understands that the 
were at a distance of 6 or 7 the place T'j-sao-r, aud con- 
, tines then : avait alors justement atteiut lo royavme que l’on 


“But can uever mean “we had just arrived at the coun and can only 
be rendered by, ‘* the ne wlysobtained ( wered) country,” Ch’ panel here in 
-Jians had been exterminated at the end of the year 1257. In men the frontier of 


the Mu-la-hj to the south-west of his road, vur traveller speaks evidently of Couhistan ; 
of the dominions of the in the Elburz We 
on, that he mentions Guirdcouh, which fortress was situated in Couhistan. 

86. The author saw the hump-backed cattle (bos indicus or zebu) so common oe ee India and 

the whole of Persia. The zebu is mentioned much earlier in Chinese books. The History 
‘of the Posterior Han, in the beginning of our era, speaks of the $$ 4B feng niu, hump- 
backed oxen as found in te & Tiao-chi, a far country in the west, which name has 
been identified by Klaproth with ancient Persia (Tadjiks). 

87. This is still the custom all over Persia. The aqueducts are all subterraneous in order to 
prevent the evaporation of the water. Asin Persia it never rains in summer, agricuiture 
would be impossible there without this-artificial irrigation. 

88. Rémusat identifies Da-dje na-shi-r with the celebrated astronomer and minister Nasser- 


all see further ~ 
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suan-t'an surrendered, Suan-t'an means 
‘$l SE kuo wang (king). His father with one part of tho army main- 
tained, himself in the (other) mountain fortresses. Then. the son 
received orders (from Houlagou) to take these fortresses and ,in seven 
days all surrendered.” The booty of gold, precious stones and other 
precious things was enormous.. the were — at 
MOTHS BY THE EDITOR. 
B. ‘The Imperial Catalogue k'od teeudn shoo teung mith says 


Yah Sn sheet ké, which is an obvious blunder, PP vee robably a clerical error, over- 
looked through carelessness in the editing. The Yah ting ted is small 


work in three books, written by Chow. Peth-té in the 12th 

_ treating of the antiquities of the Han- lin Institute. It is cle y .the Yah 
ting kia hid that is intended; a8 that is the ‘work of Wang Yun, and 
» aotually contains the Se 

O. There is still another edition of the Se  ahé Ré to be found in the wt 
Shaved foo, & work first issued early in the Ming dynasty in 100 books; the 
~ last edition of which, enlarged to 120 books, was published in 1647, by 
T'aou Ting. As we have not the work at hand now, we cannot speak as 


to the completeness of the text in question. 
D. The detached edition of the Se shé kd, gives this name 
tth-mith-irh tean ch'é ; the Shw0 foo has 7K teth-mih tr’ 


tean oha. ‘Wo would suggent with deference, the Mongol 


cham on chabsar, “ fron coset ;” or porhaps with the gonitive particle 
on omitted, 


By Geo. Pairs, u. B. M. C. & 
PART I. 
I ie now some five or six years ago that I first read Pauthier’ ~ 
Marco Polo, and became sore perplexed about his commentary of 
that part of the book relating to Fookien. It was the first time I had. 
seen Foochow described as having been a seat of foreign trade in 
early times ; this was so much against all my teachings and received 


~ addin of Thous, The Chinese author may have inténded this high officer, but’ the Per- 
sian historians state that Nasser-eddin was not in Guirdcouh but. with Rokn-eddin in 


 Meisnoundiz. 
89. Evidently the chief of the Ismaélians is meant. His name was according to Rashida. © 


Rokn-eddin Kourshah. This name is very difficult to render by Chinese letters. 


90. We have seen in the accounts given by ‘the Persian authors of the same events, that | 


Rokn-eddin after having surrendered himself, gave orders to the coumandants of the other 
_ fortresses to capitulate. But his father, mentioned by the Chinese ‘author; was not alive 

at the slain at the end of 1255, 
91, Rémusat and Panthier translate, “Ty eut des sol- 
purevt emporter dans leur ceinture ou leur sac jusqu’s milles plaques d’argent 
fin.’ But the Chinese author evidently speaks of girdles captured. Up to 
the present time the teh io Poesia adotn their girdles th precions stones of great value. 
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opinions, that I was sadly puzzled at the learned commentator’s ‘dene | 
and my long acquaintance with Foochow would not allow mein any | 
way to accept his conclusions. I determined to work the matter out — 
myself.. The result of my researches I gave in the 8rd volume of 
this journal, and I rose from my task totally unconvinced regarding © 
_ Foochow, but still in doubt where the exact site of Zaitun might. be. | 
‘ Having ignored Fugu as Foochow, of course I could not accept Chine 

chew as Zaitun, and I brought forward a collective account of Zaitun — 
from various authors, to shew how well their. descriptions answered to 
Chang-chow and its neighborhood, and I invited the criticism of those — 
dwelling in Fookien to receive or reject my conclusions; but it was 
not until I got a copy of DHerbelot’s dictionary, and a copy of the 
Hai-teang hien-chth,' that I began to feel at all sure of the merits of 
Chang-chow, and the country at tlie entrance of its river, being really 
the site of the ancient Zaitun. ‘Tho result of my enquires on this head 
appear on page 77, vol. iv of this journal. 

Having discussed the matter over with friends in China, and hav. | 
’ ing visited Chang-chow and Chin-chew with the express purpose of 
learning all I could about their antiquities, I found much that was in- 
teresting and that fully bore out all my preconceived views. Embol- 
dened by this I wrote a short summary of my researches in a paper 
that was read before the Royal Geographical Society of London, which 
appears to have received from those interested in PE Dh 
anything but a favourable reception. 

Ithink I was greatly to blame when writing the paper in question, 
that I did not thoroughly argue out the point, instead of giving a — 
simple summary of my researches, without quoting authorities. I 
however expected personally to have read the paper, but was unable to 
do so, from being compelled to return to China earlier than I antivi- 
pated. Had I been present, I should in course of argument have been | 
ready to explain, and to combat any objection that aa eee ane 
raised against it. 

- fEkere is now no other course before me than to re-open the whole 
question, and to bring forward new arguments in support and‘ vindica- 
tion of my former veiws. Before doing this I will say a few words in — 
favour of the Ramusian printed text of Marco Polo, which differs greatly _ 
from all other texts, and 80 


— 


facts relating to the particular districts of which they treat ; and what Hakted has done for 


the of Kent, so have the Hasteds of China done for their coun towns, 
conclusions regarding Chang-chow, Chin-chew and 


4 
‘ 
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arguments for rejecting my conclusions, and shew why 1 consider 
Bordew: was not a city trading with India in Marco Polo’s day. 
The Ramusian version of Marco Polo, of which Oolonel Yule tells 


-us'no manuscript copy has yet been found, contains certain interpola- 
tions that are not to be met with in the other texts, and which Colonel 


‘Yule says it is extremely difficult to ascribe to any hand but the travel- 
ler’s own.? Further, the Ramusian version contains a passage giving 
a glowing account of the mountains and scenery of Badakshan, which 
is only to be met with in that version, and Colonel Yule has remarked 
says a reviewer, that it would be heresy to doubt its genuine character.® 


_ The reliability and soundness of the Ramusian version being thus: 


_ shewn to be unimpeachable, I will, for the aaiiehs I have in hand, use 
that text to comment upon. 

Chapter 75 says that,—‘ On taking leave of the city of Gieza, the 
last city of the kingdom of Quinsai (Chékiang), we then enter into the 
kingdom called Concha, the capital city of which is called Fugiu.” It 
then goes on to describe the wild mountainous region lying between 
the Ché-kiang frontier and Kien-ning-fu ; and after a description of that 
city we are taken to Unguen, a great sugar district, whose inhabitants 
we are told first learnt the art of refining sugar from their Mongol 


conquerors ; from thence we are taken to Cangiu, a city frequented by 


ships and merchants from India, and from thence over plains and 
across mountains to daitan, at whose pest the Polos embarked for 
Persia. 
We have first to deni with Fugiu, which is sacle called the 
capital city of the kingdom of Concha, a name applied to Fookien in 
Marco Polo’s day, which may possibly be a clerical error for some 
word resembling Minkuo or Bankok, a name even now applied to 
Fookien. Ido not assert such is the case, I only suggest it. I said 
that Foochow was not the capital city of Fookien in Marco Polo’s day, 
or rather when he passed through it. I may have been somewhat hasty 
in this, but I cannot however as yet find positive proof that it was 


the capital when he passed through, as the seat of government was so. 


frequently changed at that period ; being at one time at Chin-chew and 


then at- Foochow, and at last in 1285 it was incorporated with the 


government of Kiang-tche which had its head-quarters at Hang-chow. 


_ body but Polo himself.” Marco Polo and his recent editors.— Quarterly Review, Saly 


and October, 1868. 
3. Mareo Polo ane travels in his footsteps.— Quarterly Review, sso 1872, pp. 207, 208. 
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I will proceed to deal with Colonel Yule’s 
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tables I consulted when writing. make the 
reign.of CAih-yuan to commence at 1280, and until I can compare this — 
statement with other tables, I will not base the calculation of any date 
upon them. I wilj therefore say that Foochow was known to Marco 
Polo as the capital of Fookien. any: way 
the position of Zaitun. 
It. will be 
and the city of Zaitun, to ant see 
able of intelligent criticism. 
“Della Citta di Cangiu. Cap.8, Cher: 
Ist. “ Travelling fifteen miles farther in the same direction ffrom: 
Unguen} you come to the city of Cangiu, which belongs to the 
kingdom or viceroyalty of ‘Concha, one of the nine divisions of Mangi. 
_ In this place is stationed a large army for the protection of the 
country, and to be always in readiness to act, in the event of any city 
manifesting a disposition to rebel.” | 
IT agree with Mr. Kingsmill in his identification of this Unguen 
with Yung-chiin-chow, a great sugar-producing district ; but iti is more 
than fifteen miles from Chin-chew.6 
This Cangiu I recognise as Chin-chew. During the time of the 
Mongols a very large army was kept at Chin-chew. The people are very | 
turbulent. The following extract from the Peking Gazette, under date of 
Hien-fung eighth year, eleventh month, of a memorial to the throne, 
respecting the choice of an official to fill the post of taotai at Amoy, 
will shew in what light the population of Chin-chew and the surrounding 
district is viewed by the authorities even in this our day :—“ The inten- 
-dancy of Hing-hua foo, Chuan-chow foo and Yung-chun chow is in the 
southern part of the empire ; its people are of a violent and rebellious 
disposition, and the district is therefore looked upon as one difficult to 
keep in order.” Thus far everything agrees with Polo’s statements. 
‘2nd “Through the midst of it passes a river, a mile’in breadth, 
upon the banks of which, on either side, are extensive handsome build. 
ings. In front of these, great numbers of ships are seen lying, having 


4. 1. Mayer's Chronological Tables,—Doolittle’s Hand-book, vol, ii. Pauthier’s Tables, Tem am 
told, make Chih-yuan’s reign to begin at 1264, or sixteen years earlier.* 


B. The foxt I ust is that of Ramusio, in Italian printed at Venice in 1574. 1 have also 


’s Marco Polo to compare the translation with, which I have ony, used, ouly 
what he has omitted. | 
Notes and Queries on. China and Japan, 


MET 


Chih-yuan ja not the name of an emperor, but the of the nie 


of the emperor She-teoo, and lasted from 1264 fo 1204. In **The Chinese Reader's 
ual,” Mr. rera has corrected his former date, ‘The ended in 1379, so that ashe. 
teoo began to uncontested dominion in Ohinain 1280,— 
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merchandise on board, and sp 
manufactured here also, Many vessels arrive at this port from India, 
- freighted’ by merchants who bring with them rich assortments of jewels 
| = pearls, upon the sale of which they obtain a considerable profit.” 
The river at Chin-chew, the 3 zr Tsin-kiang is a little more than 
a a quarter of a mile in width off the town, and flows close tip to the city 
walls, with a small suburb on the opposite shore. There was probably 
_ in Marco Polo’s day a much more extensive suburb than now ; and such 
being the case, the river might be said to flow through it. A noble 
bridge, built in the 4th year of 9B 3; King-ywan (1199), by the prefect 
_ Chow Ying-hwuy, spans this river. The bridge is about 1600 feet 
long and has a stone railing on either side, with small pagodas placed 


along it atintervals. The shipping frequenting the port comes up ae 


far as this bridge, and anchors near the south gate of the city. 


Local histories inform us that this was the quarter frequented by | 


prego sony duting the Sung and Mongol dynasties, and up to the time 

of 8 4% Ching-hwa of the Ming (1465 to 1487), at which period Chuan- 
chiu was closed to foreign commerce.’ 

‘The water at the bridge cannot be more than twelve feot deep. 


Large junks I am told get up to the city on the top of high water. — | 


The southern side of the river is very shallow; a great sand bank rans 
out from the shore. 

The sugar-cane is extensively cultivated throughout the Ohin-chew 
prefecture. The local histories of the district inform us that sugar is most 
extensively made at Tsin-kiang®; Nan-gan, Hwuy-gan, Tung-gan and 
- Gan-ke also produce it. The histories further say that sugar was un- 
known in China previous to the reign of the emperor T'ai-isung of the 
T'ang (627-649), when it was brought to China from foreign countries, 
as an article of tribuite.% I was under the impression, until I made 
enquiries, that sugar was also extensively produced and exported 


- from Fooehow ; but I find I am wrong, sugar not being an article of | 


‘export from that place. Ail the sugar made is for local consumption, 
and its manufacture I am told is in the hands of Chang-chow and Chin- 
chew men. i ga: are however sent in some sinall quantities 

By commares I mean, that foreign ships were not allowed to resort to it, 
al rensons only. Great many were the attempts of its to re-open 
he ships. There was during the Ming and even up 
to 1842, a large trade carried on between Chin-chew and the Philippines Sooloo. It was 
a qa in 1869 of opening Chin-chew as a subsidiary port fo iecahapineiy se 
9. Tsin-kiang is the name of the district of which Chin-chew is the 
the city of Chin-chew. 


lly sugar, of which large quantities ate . 
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northwards. Sugar and sugar-candy is largely imported into Fo now 
froni Amoy, Chin-chew and Swatow. | : 
vindication of. what I Doolittle’ 
Social Life of the Chinese, volume i, page 43, which states that, “A 
kind of sugar-cane, propagated by slips, and making inferior brown 
‘sugar, is also grown extensively fat. Foochow]. The best sugar used 
at Fachau among the Chinese is brought from a more neuen section 
of the province, made from another species of cane.” 

also refer the reader to the commercial H. 's 
consuls in China for 1872, where, under the head of exports from | 
Foochow, we find the following :—‘“ Tea, the only article dealt in by 
foreign merchants, stands at the top of the list of exports from this 
port. The rest of the articles exported are for the most part goods 
belonging to Chinese traders, which are shipped to other treaty ports 

in foreign vessels. The denomination of. this class of goods remains 
cchaieds ; it comprises bamboo-shoots, 9,952 piculs; bamboo ware, 
183 piculs; dried flowers, 449 piculs; fruits, 632 piculs; lungan (a 
dried fruit), 1,185 piculs; medicine, 321 piculs; dried mussels, 753 
piculs ; fresh olives, 4,074 piculs; salted olives, 695 piculs; fresh 
oranges, 13,496 piculs ; paper, of three kinds, 14,453 piculs ; wooden 
poles, 34,815 piculs; and so forth, during the last quarter of the . 
year, and all for the northern port of Shanghai. The native trad- 
ers of Foochow export little to the southern treaty ports, the trade hav- 
ing from time immemorial been carried on between this port and 
Shanghai, and nearly altogether in junks belonging to the northern 
ports; Foochow never at any time being largely concerned in ship- 
ping interests.” It will be observed that sugar is not enumerated 
among these exports. 

A gentleman of the Ienperial Maritime Customs informs me , that 
in 1872 and 1873 neither sugar nor sugar-canes were exported from 
Foochow. In 1868, 583,344 piculs of sugar were imported into Foo- 
chow from the southern ports in British vessels. During the same 
period, 193,170 pieces of sugar-cane were exported from Foochow to 
the northern ports. It is thus seen that sugar is extensively produced 
at Chin-chew, but not at Foochow. : 

Foreign vessels from India were in the habit of frequenting the - 
port of Chin-chew during the Mongol dynasty. Native vessels were 
also in the habit of going to foreign countries with the products of the 
district during the same period. This fact is so well known and gene- 
rally admitted, that I will not say anything ‘furthur upon that point. 

8rd. “This river discharges itself into the sea, at no great distance 
fi rom the port named Zaitun. The ships coming from India ascend — 
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the river as" high up as the city, which abounds with every sort of. 
_—— and has delightful gardens producing exquisite fruits.” 

- The Tsin-kiang upon which Chin-chew is situated, falls into the 
ote about twenty miles from Hu-i-tau bay, or about thirty miles from 
-Amoy harbour. The river. Min falls into the sea about a hundred 
and eighty miles to the northward of Chin-chew harbour. The Italian 


of the above sentence runs thus: ‘“ Questo Fuime mette Ca-po non — 


molto totano-dal porto detto Zaitun, ch‘esopra il mare oceano.” 


-. Ramusio thus plainly states that the Cangiu river fell into the sea 


not far from the port of Zaitun, which was on the sea coast. This 

answers well to the entrance of the Chang-chow river as the seat of 
the port of Zaitun; but whether this is equally applicable to the river 
‘Min and Chin-chew I leave others to judge. The distance from Foo- 
chow bridge to Chin-chew bridge is two hundred and ten miles. Ships 
from India, as I have shewn above, did penesath the —- river as 
far as the south gate of the city. 


Della Citta e Porto di Zaithun § Citta di Tingui. Cap. Ultimo. 
Or THE City aND Port or ZaITUN, AND THE Orty oF TiN-Gur. 

_ 4th. “Upon leaving the city of Cangiu and crossing the river to 
‘proceed in a south-easterly direction, you travel during five days 
through a well-inhabited country, passing towns, castles and sub- 
stantial dwellings, plentifully supplied. with all kinds of provisions. 
The road lies over hills, across plains and through woods, in which 
are found ‘many of those shrubs from whence the camphor is pro- 
duced. The country abounds also with game. The inhabitants are 
-idolators. They are the subjects of the grand Khan and within the 
jurisdiction of Cangiu. At the end of five days journey you arrive 
at the noble and handsome city of Zaitun, which has a port on 
the sea coast, celebrated for the resort of shipping loaded with 
merchandise. 

Chin-chew is built on the north bank of the Tsin-kiang, and when 
proceeding from thence to Chang-chow or Amoy, which are in a south- 
_ west, and not a south-easterly direction, you leave the city by the south 
gate, and in a few moments you are on the bridge and crossing the 
river. Polo says you travel for five days in a country said to be under 
the jurisdiction of Cangiu. Chin-chew is situated about midway between 
Chang-chow and Foochow ; it is about twenty miles nearer the former, 
and.from it it takes about four days and a half to go to Chang-chow, 
and about five days and a half to go to Foochow; therefore one would 
not be wrong in saying that it was a five-days journey from Chin-chew 
to Chang-chow, more especially as Polo’s stages were at times some- 
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what short ones. The jurisdiction of Ohin-chew reaches to the 
chow river, up to within about fourteen miles of the city walls of Clade 
chow ; its northern bank even opposite to He-téng is under its jurisdic- 
tion; such appears to have also been the case during the time of the 
Mongols; the bank is the 
Chang-chow. | 

With regard to its does not farther 
southward than two-and-a-half days journey, when it meets the Hing- 
hwa prefecture. The jurisdiction of this prefecture intervenes between 
it and Chin-chew. Therefore Polo’s language is applicable to the 
country lying between Chin-chew and Chang-chow, and a to 
that lying between Chin-chew and Foochow. 

_ Polo makes mention of camphor trees on the route between Casi: 
giu and Zaitun. Now itis a very curious fact, that the country be- 
tween Chin-chew and Chang-chow, i is the country where camphor trees 
abound, more especially in the vicinity of Chang-chow. Dr. F. Porter 
Smith tells us in his Contributions towards the Materia Medica and 
Natural History of China, p. 48, that camphor “is named after the — 
places which yield it largely, namely Chang-chau fu in Fukien, and 
Shau-chau fu in Canton province.” Camphor is one of the articles of 
trade found mentioned in the Chang-chow foo-chih, as produced in 
that district. 

, After our five days journey from Cangiu we arrive at Zaitun, 
which has a port on the sea coast. It will be observed that two places 
are here distinctly mentioned ; 1st, the city called Zaitun ; 2nd, its port 
on the sea coast, of which no name is handed down to us by seiacad 
Polo, in the Ramusian version.1! : 

‘The city of Zaitun, reached in five days from Cangiu is, I, consi- 
der, the present city of Chang-chow. 

What we have now to examine is, did Chang-chow in the middle 
ages possess a port near the sea coast trading with foreign countries? 
Yes. The country at the entrance of the Chang-chow river, on which 
the present city of Hai-tsing is built, was as late as the middle 
of the 16th century, known by the name of Yueh-kiang, locally pro 
nounced Geh-kong Fj | 

The Hai-tsdng hien-chth, dcthass from an ancient record, SAYS, 
“Some time in the Sung dynasty (no date is given), much marshy land 
round about Hai-tsang, then known as Geh-kong, was drained and 
recovered from the river. Embankments were built up to keep it pies 


11. Pauthier’s version gives a name to this port of Zaiton, which it saite Kayten, bat ah is 
at tle entrance of the Fuju river, Rariusio’s Cangiu river. The sound kay is 
the initial sound of Geh-kong, which I ounsider to be the name of the port of Zaitun. — 
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_ being flooded. Agriculture did not flourish so well as the inhabitants 
_ wished, and they then turned’ their attention to maritime enterprise. — 
_ The wealthy invested their means in ships ; the poor manned them and 
took the products of their district to foreign countries, whence they 
brought back many precious wares unknown in China. These goods 
were eagerly bought up on their return voyage, and profits ten-fold re- 
_ warded the adventurers.!? The losses in ships and men from the dan- 
gers attending navigation are acknowledged to have been at times very 
great. Geh-kong appears to have reached such a pitch of prosperity 
and grandeur, in the latter half of the 15th century, that it was univer- 
sally known ‘as the little Soochow and Hangchow.”* 
| I have not been able to find the exact date, when this spirit of 
maritime and mercantile enterprise at Geh-kong first sprung up, but I 
should be inclined to fix it about the middle of the 11th century, as I 
find that in FR 3 He-ning’s reign (1068-1077), the foreign-going junks 
of this neighbourhood were, on their return voyage from foreign coun- 
tries, compelled to report themselves at Canton. ( Wen-hien-t'ung-kao, 
keuen 62, page 10.) It is thus seen that in the middle ages, a port called 
_ Geh-kong situated near the mouth of the Chang-chow river did really 
exist, and that there is unmistakeable proof that this outlet for the 
manufactures of Chang-chow, did during the period in question carry 
on a trade with foreign countries. Such being the case, I have no 
hesitation in identifying that port with Marco Polo’s port of Zaitun. 
The exact site of this port will no doubt be a contested matter. I 
consider it was situated between the present Hai-teng and Chioh-be; — 
while others may be inclined to fix it a little further down, nearer the 
mouth of the river. I however adhere to my opinion as the Tung se 
yang kao distinctly inform us, that junks on proceeding to the Straits 
from Hai-téng, were taken in tow by sampans to pilot them safely over 
the shallow part of the river; and as far as Kuei-seu,“* which was 
reached in one tide.“¢ Further the Geographie Turke says, “The 
ee ee where the ships anchor at Zaitun, the water is fresh.” _ 


WE Hai-tsing Annals,—Manners and Customs. 
JE AH F “People were in the habit of re- 


thing-h d 1465-1505), ‘Is not 
min Soochow and Hangchow Sach fully up to 
the port of Zaitun. 
known to foreigners as ‘‘ Pagoda isla | 
saz 


= Haga Lung se yang kao, keuen 9, p. 2 
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- No doubt it will be brought against me, that I have not quoted a — 
sentence shewing that Geh-kong was a port trading with foreign coun- 
tries at the time of the Mongols. I cannot it is true bring that posi- 
tive proof, but no one will deny me the right to infer it, as I have 
shewn that Geh-kong was founded in the Sung dynasty ; and the fol- 
lowing sentence concerning the maritime spirit of its people, at the very 
commencement of the Ming dynasty, will justify me in claiming it as a 
port trading with foreign countries at that period ; more especially when 
we consider what a pitch of prosperity it had reached in 1466, and to 
have reached that prosperity itemust have been in existence some cen- 
tury or so before. The sentence I allude to reads, ‘‘ Seay Kien, who held 
office in Chang-chow in 1454 (King-tat, 4th year), seeing that many peo- 
ple of Geh-kong and other places on the sea coast, who traded. to 
foreign countries, were in the means 
to prevent it,&."5 

Although Marco Bale denn give.u us 
another name for Zaitun or the name of the port, he would appear to. 
do so in other editions, if the compilers of books of travels are to be 
relied on.’”! 

In Kerr's Travels, volume i, page 371, we are laleennd that 
Zaitun is also called Caicon or Jaiton in the Trevigi edition. valde 

Bergeron, Voiages de Marc site page 123, maker mention of | 
Zaitun again as Caycon. 

Is this accident or design; or may it not caaihs be. errors of 
transcription? I should say yes, if no place in China answering to the 
name of Caycon had ever existed, and if Marco Polo’s texts were alone 
singular in calling Zaitun Cuyoon. 

In the Travels of Odoric, as set forth in 404, 
Zaitun is called Carchan, and in page 415, Caiton or Zaitun. — 

We have here another traveller coming after Marco Polo, anne 
Zaitun, Carchan. Is this an error in transcription ? pe 

M. D’Herbelot in his Bibliotheque Orientale, gives Zaitun then name - 
of Sheikham ; his article runs thus: “ Zairun. Ce mot signifie en Arabe 
une olive, et un olivier. Mais c’est aussi le nom d’une ville maritime de 
la Chine, appellée aussi par les Arabes Scheikham, et par les ‘Chinois — 
Shengiu. Le geographe Persien en fait mention oata: son 3e climat 
et dit que c’est une ville forte marchande.” : | 


Fookein tung. chi, — Famous officers. 


16. Zaitun was the generally accepted name of the city, and Caicun or Caitun and Coarchan 
ar to be the name of the port of Zaitun. I will shew in my next paper how it pro- 


bably got its name. 
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There is mention of Zaitoun again by D’Herbelot under the . 


article «¢ Sun,” pages and in whioh is called 
or 
We have here three curious of Zaitun called by 


threo different authors, by a name with the last syllable ending in cong, — 


ora sound nearly approaching it ; and I think Iam not wrong in as- 
_ suming, that in Caicon, Carchan and Scheikham we have the echo of 
the Chinese Geh-kong. D’Herbelot makes it almost sure when he says 
the Chinese called it Schangiou, and in this he goes very far in helping 
us to clear up the situation of the site of Zaitun with its port upon the 
sea coast ; for in this Schangiou we have I think the echo of Chang- 
chow, and in his Scheikham the Chinese Geh-kong, which was the port 
Chang-chow near the sea-board. 
truely unreliable, I will shew in my next paper other and more 
weighty reasons, why I consider Chang-chow to have been Zaitun; and 
I willat the same time bring forward evidence to shew whence I consider 
it got its name, and also give an account of the great spirit of emigra- 
tion prevalent among its people, which even in the most remote ages, 
induced them to leave their homes, and seek their fortunes in Java and 


other islands in the astern ee and even to the further — 


shores of India. __ 
_ [ will now give my reasons for dieiation the right of Foochow to 
be considered a port trading with India in Marco-Polo’s day. The rea- 
sons why I consider Foochow never traded with foreign countries are :-— 
- 1st. The history of the city of Foochow, and the history of the pro- 
vince of Fookien, make no mention, as far as my researches go, of any- 
thing like a trade beyond a coasting trade, ever being carried on there. 
2nd. Twoof the most intelligent and most learned missionaries 
_ long resident in Foochow, wrote to me some years ago, in reply to 
certain questions I put to them upon this subject, that they were un- 
able to get any information about a foreign trade being carried on 
ae during the middle ages. 


8rd. Dr. 8. Wells Williams of the United States Legation, one of 


the most reliable living authorities in matters connected with China, 
says in his Commercial Guide, page 185, ‘The foreign trade at Fuh- 
chau is ef recent growth compared with that of the other four ports 
opened by the treaty of 1842, nor did it have much foreign trade in 
early times, owing to its distance from the oT and the opposition of 


officials.” 
Let us turn to the people of hie and examine their nature 


and disposition. ‘The people of Foochow are a dull, stupid, heavy-look- 


war 


cw 
oe 
‘ 
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ing lot, holding the authorities in the greatest fear and dread; or as 
Doolittle says in his Social Life of the Chinese, volume i, page 41: “ The 
Chinese at Fuhchau are shorter than the generality of foreigners, 
mild in character, and timid in appearance. They are, not as turbu- 
ane the: Chinest of some of the more 
southern sections of the empire.” ss 

_ Beldom if ever does the native of Beaches tanh himself far be- 
yond his native town, and to call them sailors would be simply absurd. 
I do not believe that there are more than two hundred Foochow native 
sea-going sailors afloat. I have had it is true, some ten or twelve Foo- 
chow men before me who have board venti 
as cooks and stewards. _— 

There never was any from Straits 
Java, like that that has existed at for 80 
many centuries. 

tea. In vindication of this statement, I refer the reader to the Re. 
turns of the British and foreign trade in China for the year 1868, 
which will shew what the trade of Foochow really is.‘ It must be ad- 
mitted that Foochow, as a port of trade has of itself no direct import 
connection with England or any outside countries ; the import businese | 
is purely local, between Foochow and Hongkong in the south, and _ be- 
tween Foochow and Shanghai the other great depét in the-north; the 
former for British goods, the latter for the exchange of Chinese produce ; 
the coasting steamers, all British, doing the work ,for the Chinese of 
carrying their cargoes to and from Foochow and the northern and 
‘southern depédts. Next to tea there are no exports left, but those articles 
of native production, such as bamboo shoots, fish, artificial flowers, fruits, 
medicines, oranges, olives, paper, timber, tobacco and so forth, the pro- 
. perty of Chinese traders, which for centuries have constituted the coast- 
ing trade in native junks, but which have now found ae way: _ 
foreign vessels.” 

I am sorely puzzled,—regarding this. 
question. I have kept this paper back over two months on that account, 
during which time I have ransacked every conceivable authority; I 
have questioned and cross-questioned intelligent Chinese and Europeans ; 
but I can learn from them nothing of a foreign trade ever existing here 
in early times. I may be wrong; there may yet be traces found of such 
a trade; but I can honestly say, that I have exercised the greatest pa- 
tience, and have been untiring in my endeavours to find it. Colonel Yule 
in contesting this point truly says :—“ But the capacity for trade was 
there, in a large city, the heart of a fertile district, with a fine navigable 
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river, and apparently Western Asiatics at the head of the provincial ad- . 
ministration ; and the negative evidence would need to be strong. But 
we gee-at the same time that Fuju, as regards Indian trade, is only 
_ Yepresented as subordinate to the great ocean port, Zayton, The ships . 
- game from India to Zayton, and then they, or some of them, go on to 
Faju, probably to take in that sugar which got in India the still 


prevalent name of Ciini,.....It is evident from Ibn Batuta that the 


trade with India was chiefly carried on by Chinese junks and Chinese 
merchants.” 

‘The learned Colonel's arguments are quite logical and 
bat when we come to read what is set forth in the Trade Reports of Foo- 
chow by H. M.’s consuls, and Dr. 8. Wells Williams’ statements re- 
garding the early trade of the port, and its comparatively small manu- 
facture of sugar, which article, according to Doolittle, is largely im- 
ported into the place, because that made in Foochow is of an inferior 
quality ; these facts, I say, make it hard to accept the conclusions arrived 
at by the opposite side. Moreover China is truly a conservative country ; 
and I firmly believe, that if there were Chinese merchants in Foochow 
carrying on a trade in sugar and other commodities with India in the 
middle ages, there would be such now; and ins great numbers and 
as enterprising as we still find their brethren further south, in the Chin- 
chew and Chang-chow districts, who have traded with fomnign coun- 
tries even long before Marco Polo’s day. 

_ In closing this paper I appeal to European Chinese scholars in 
China, to come forward with any evidence they may possess regarding 
the connection of Foochow with India in early times; for in the ab- 
sence of such evidence, there will be no other course open to wus, than to 
accept the Ramusian text of Marco Polo as the correct one, in so far as 
Fookien is concerned. My next paper will deal with Ibn Batuta’s 
evidence concerning Zaitun, the existence of colonies of Chang-chow. 
- Chinese in Java in the middle ages, and an account of the exports and 
manufactures of Chang-chow, from which I hope to be able to shew 
| vee it came to be called Zaitun. 


Foocnow, October 6, 1874. 


-REOENT VISIT To THE YON-SHUI TUNG 
By Rev. S. E. Meecn. 


THIS cave is situated in Shang-fang shan, a mountain in 
-Fang-shan district, about a hundred and forty li to the south-west of 
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derable distance, there being a short wocount of fedex the Progressive | 
Lessons” of the Rev. J. Edkins, B.A. 

Circumstances being we Peking on the 
morning of October 6th. That is about the best time of the year to go. 
The weather is getting cold, the foliage is still green, and there is a pros- 
pect of fine days. Early in the year would also do, but it must be be- 
fore the Chinese 4th month, for reasons stated further on. Our route 
was by the great road from Peking to the southern and western pro- 
vinces. The first object of interest outside the city was the stone road, 
which reaches nearly to the jitjif Hun ho river, a distance of about twenty 
4. This road has not been much worn, but having water on both sides 
of it for a considerable part of the year, the large blocks of stone have 
gradually parted from each other, leaving holes between them often a | 
foot deep. Riding in carts is an impossibility except to a Chinaman, — 
who takes any amount of jolting and shaking with complacency. We 
preferred walking till we found an earth road, which we followed till 
reaching the bridge ch'iag, which crosses Hun 
thirty & from Peking. 

Here we had to count the which the 
parapet of the bridge. . Chinese story says no one has ever accomplished 
the feat; and those who have almost succeeded, have gone mad or died 
before completing their task. We thought we would break through 

the spell; so, arrived at the bridge, we left our carts to pursue their 
“uneven way, and commenced. Tho work seomed easy; about a third 
of the way had been traversed, when lo! any number of little lions 
were noticed under the feet, behind the legs, on the backs of the larger 
ones, and in all imaginable positions. Should we go back and begin 
again? No! we had travelled long; our breakfast was just ahead ; 

- we could content ourselves with counting the large lions, and leave 

-the little ones to the return journey. I may here say that our num- — 
bers did not tally, even of the large ones; and coming home again, we 
‘decided it was too cold to turn out of our carts. Thus, as far as woe 
are concerned, the Chinese legend is confirmed. | 

We halted at § 3% )# Ch'ang-hsin tien, five i beyond the bridge. 
This is a very busy town of one street five 4 in length. Inns and | 
money shops seem to do the most business. Camels, pack-mules and 
donkeys either lie about blocking the way, or are —e “ and down 
in long and slow procession. | 

Our next stage was to Fx a wall- 
ed town twenty-five 4 further on, the road sandy, and travelling slow. 

Outside the town on the north-east stands a pagoda, which is visible for. 
many miles in all directions. Here our route took us west, leaving the 
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great road which runs south. We passed through the town from east to. 
west ; which seemed desolate and empty. The west gate is nearly block- 
ed up by a sand heap. Darknoss overtobk us when about half way to 
BRU, Fang-shan hsien, distant from Liang-hsiang twenty-five i. The 
hill which we were facing gloomed more and more upon us, as we made 
‘our way over sand, through water and various unseen dangers. Oc- 
casionally the fires lit on the hills to burn the brushwood would flare up, 
giving a pictaresque look to the dark landscape. Long after dark we 
‘reached the city, and outside the south gate found the only inn of the 
place, The accommodation was small and the fare not varied ; deere 
wteelr: as it was we did it ample justice. | | 
Next morning we found ourselves close to the outlying spurs of 
: the hill. Our intention was, here to visit one of the coal mines in which 
these hills abound. The nearest and best we were told was at 7 PY ie 
Shih-men kou, about fifteen li to the north-west ; but travelling by cart 
we had to go south, round a spur of the hills and then north, which 
pedir about double the distance. We started off, rounded the hills, — 
and then found, at a distance of about ten i from Fang-shan hsien, that 
we were within three or four li of a coal mine, but still fifteen i from 
Shih-men kou. We decided to visit the nearer one, which is situated 
about three /i from Jj [J ji Chou-k‘ou tien. We left our carts at a small 
rice shop west of the village, and walked the remainder of the way. 

Going up the hill we saw the process of lime burning. The lime- 
stone is quarried almost from the surface of thehill. A layer of coal 
is first put, then a layer of limestone about a foot and a half thick, and 
‘so on to the height of about ten feet. Around the whole is laid coal, and 
outside of all is a wall of rough stones, laid one on the other, allowing — 

_ plenty of space for air to get in. — 

From this quarry we saw the coal mine just across the valley, and 
therefore made our way to it at once. We were well received by the man- | 
ager, and invited to rest in his house. This appeared to be also the shop 
~ from which the colliers obtained all their goods, and adjoining were the 
houses occupied by the men. We stated our errand, and soon lamps 
were provided for us. The lamp is like a small tea-pot made of 
earth; the wick comes out of what would be the spout. Carrying these 

‘we were taken to the entrance of the mine. There we had given us 
short sticks something less than two feet in length, the use of which we 
soon discovered. A small door was opened into the gallery of the mine. 

Our course was first slightly slanting upward through earth, and then 

through the solid rock. The first part was well shored up with timber. 
Of course the rock required no such care, but the roof of the passage 
‘was much lower than the other part. It was here discovered that when 
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tion is by no means easy, and the use of the stick became apparent, to 
support the body while creeping along. But as all trials come to an 
end sooner or later, we got presently into a higher part, where we found. 
four men drawing water from a well of considerable depth, ‘They 
_. Worked in pairs, relieving each other at short intervals. The heat of 
' the mine may be judged of, and the hardness of these men’s work, when. 
I say that we found them in a state of natare, plus much coal dirt. Here 
apparently coal had first been found, and from this point the sides and 
roof of the gallery were shored up as mentioned above, We crept along, 
occasionally receiving a sharp bump on the head or scrape on the back. 
Lamps too would go out, owing to the badness of the air; breathing be- 
came very sonorous, and the heat intense, Here and there galleries’ 


branched off into the darkness, most of them apparently having a slight 


inclination downwards. The one we followed also descended as we pro- 
ceeded ; at last the welcome sound of the collier’s pick was heard, just 
when we had debated the desirability of turning back. We decided it 
would not do to return without seeing the end; so we pushed on and found 
aman at work, Here we got a log of wood to sit on and rest the 
limbs, which seemed strained to the point of giving way altogether. — Te 
was a strange sight; about half-a-dozen men crouching‘in that hole, 
just enough flickering light to make visible the black faces of the miners. 
and the perspiring faces of the visitors. On the way we had met the 
men with their small trucks of coal. These are made of basket-work 
With iron runners attached to the bottom, and carry about sixty or seven- 
ty catties of coal. The man has a rope round his neck, which, passing 
down ‘over his breast is attached to a stick passing between his legs and 
fastened at the other end to the truck. Then with his lamp on his head 
and a stick in each hand, he creeps along almost horizontally. The 
floor is also made of wood laid crosswise, so that the iron runners of the 
truck easily pass over. 
After a short rest we were glad to return, pining for the fresh air 
‘and any place in which to stand upright. These however could not be 
obtained, until after passing again through the low rocky portion not far 
from the entrance. There the possessor of six feet and odd of flesh and 
bone had to call a halt. Exhausted nature could hold out no longer, but 
had to sit on the floor, with but a slender piece of wood between it and 
wet coal-dust or mud.- This rest was sufficient however to enable us to 
reach the outer world. The distance travelled we were told was about 
two di, but that is over-estimating the length of the mine, unless there 
are much longer workings than we saw. : | 
While waiting outside, we had s some conversation on the working 
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Of steam pumping apparatus and its value. This would seem to indicate . 


that the Chinese feel their need of something better than they have, 
_ When this feeling becomes more general, we nay look for the material 
which all so much desire for China. 

One of the principal men 
andes was a priest. We were greatly exercised to know what duties 
he performed. One of our number suggested he must be chaplain to 
the work ; but afterwards on enquiry, we found that he was there to 
look after the interest of the temple which owns the ‘hill, and claims a 
royalty on all produced. His duties proved to be only carnal. 

From the coal mine we returned to our carts, and then on by way 
: of % fe #4: Wa-chiang tsun to Shang-fang shan. At Wa-chiang we 
were told we must leave our carts and take donkeys. From there to Ku- 
shan k‘ou is eight lé across the hills; the cart road makes it about twenty 
li. Knowing that carts had gone before we pushed on, determined to go as 
far as we could find a road. One carter refused to go further. The lead- 
ing man however was an opium smoker, and seemed quite indifferent 
as to how far or where he went, provided he got his smoke at the end. 
He moved off; and the other could not but follow. The last eight li before 
reaching #{ jj [2 Ku-shan k‘ou were certainly bad enough; stony 

ground, the rough bed of a stream which had to be crossed two or three 
_ times, a climb up a hill from which all but the stones had been carried — 
by the rain, over the living rock from ledge to ledge; such was the road 
until just before getting to the village. Arrived there we hired donkeys 
to take us to the. temple still ten 4 from us, — the enormous 
oun of about fourteen dollar-cents for each ! 

The darkness came down on us as we went up the valley. Our 
course'was in a north-westerly direction; on either side were rocky 
hills, drawing in more closely upon us as we proceeded. At their foot, 
wherever soil could be found, was some attempt at cultivution.. In the 
rainy season more or less of the valley is taken up with the stream 
which rushes down with great violence. We found no stream, but in 
_ ‘many places water still standing, which had to be crossed and re-crossed 
several times. Our progress was slow, having only the ordinary pack 

donkeys accustomed to carry loads; it took us therefore quite an hour 
to get to our temple. As we followed the course of the valley, we found 
ourselves getting amongst hills of a considerable height. We were told 
afterwards that the valley runs right through the mountains to the 
plain at 4% 9 ER Hwai-lai hsien, north of Peking. At last when it — 
was gotting quite dark, we saw before us the white wall of the temple, 
and crossing the bed of the stream once more, we were very glad to find 


— at out journey’s end. 
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temple is called Chich-tai an, and is the lowest of 
seventy-two small temples situated in a gorge running up into Shang-fang 3 


shan. The latter is the name by which the group of temples is knownin _ 
the regions round. The name of this first one explains itself; it is there 
the priests ‘“‘ meet” those who come to worship. We found that the cave 
was thirteen 4 further on, five i to the principle temple 8 jj Ch‘ang- 
ch‘u, and eight from that to the cavern. Next morning we were up be- 
times, and after breakfast followed our guide up the ravine; where we 
could now appreciate the beauties which were hidden from us the previous 
night. Sticks are provided at the temple to serve as alpenstocks. I dis; 
dained such a help the first stage, but was glad to take one before set- 
ting out on the eight i'climb. The ravine, the course of which we fol-. 
lowed, is thickly wooded ; the trees are not large and are chiefly fruit- 
bearing,—wild persimmons, pears, d&c.; the undergrowth too is very 
abundant. A well-made track seemed to render a guide unnecessary, but 
this good road only lasted to Ch‘ang-ch‘tu. I should have said that there 
is a road all the way from Ku-shan k‘ou; but the greater part of it is 
swept away by the rains every year, and is only repaired in spring, just 
before the arrival of the visitors in the 4th month. At that time people 
come from long distances and in great numbers, and take their carts all 
the way up to Chieh-taian. At about three 4 from Chieh-tai an, the 
road came to an end at the foot of a waterfall, or rather a fall without 
the water, some eighty or ninety feet high. There the priests had built 
a flight of over a hundred steps up the face of the rock, as nearly per- 
pendicular as a staircase could be. Chains run up on either side to 
give help to those going up or down. At the top is a small temple 


-Yiin-t'i an, where the faithful stop to rest, and, what is more impor- 


tant, make their contributions. After resting we proceeded by an easy 


ascent to Ch‘ang-ch‘u, where we again waited a short time to rest. The 


temple is in very good repair, the chief curiosity being what was shown 
to us as Buddha’s tooth. It isa veritable tooth, but apparently that 
of an elephant; its dimensions are about seven inches by two and a 
half on the grinding surface and eight in length. With the utmost 
care the priest took it out of its shrine, where it lay covered with. silk 
and surrounded by silken curtains. 
The. path from the bil, ond 
tween two immense towering rocks. As we ascended we saw below us 
many of the temples; but nothing like such a number as they say 
there are. We reached the shoulder of the hill, and then, still up passing 
the end of another gorge, arrived at our highest point. The mountain top 
was some hundreds of feet above us even there ; and on the top was an | 
uninhabited temple. Part of the outer wall of it was visible from below, 
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From that we crossed another shoulder, and then wont down by a come. 
paratively easy road through thick trees and underwood to the tem- 

Two priests live there, one of whom nite as quills: He gave us two 
eanihes each; and we carried besides candles, matches, a bull’s-eye 

lantern, and some sng esses ‘The former were for use in case our 
torches went out, : 

For a few yards there was omelet space for walking upright ; . but 
peste twenty yards from the mouth the roof descends gradually, until 
arms, legs and body must be packed into the smallest compass. The 
_ Chinese creep in on their feet, but I sacrificed all dignity and crawled 

on hands and knees. The floor is very dirty, principally from the 
debris of torches and from the natural dampness of the cave. Within 
this narrow pussage which is about eight or ten yards in length, there 
is a large hall. The dimensions of this and succeeding portions it is 
_ impossible to state, the torches gave at the best such an uncertain light. 

Here we found the benefit of the Bengal lights which a friend had very 
kindly given us. With these we were only the more impressed with 
the vastness of the place. The brilliant light brought out the various 
- objects more clearly than has ever been the case before; but it also 
threw deeper shadows and made the distances seem greater. Generally 
the width did not seem great, though of course that varies much. In 
one or two parts the nag was very great ; the id being difficult to 
distinguish. 

Chinese fancy and have named of the prominent 
stalagmites, and found altogether a hundred and one curiosities. Of 
these not half were pointed out to us. Amongst those we saw was an 
image of Buddha, in front of which were saucers for incense and offer- 
ings. This is a stalagmite having some faint resemblance to the hu- 
- man figure. Further on we were shown the dragon gate, being fine 

stalactites adhering to either side, like the side-posts of a door to the 
wall; the cotton wool hill, the honeycomb appearance of which is 
supposed to be like that article; thehill of flowers; and the Mahom- 
medan thief. Thesmall protruberances on the floor are said to be like 
a man’s head and shoulders lying prostrate on the ground; around him 
are the pearls ho was stealing, when he was turned to stone as a punish- 
ment. A stone drum, stone gong, and Kuan-yin’s ietati basin are 
among the objects shown. | 
_ About half way through, the cave is closed all but a narrow hole ; 
to which there is a descent. We had to slip down almost on our backs 
to get through. Beyond is another immense hall. At the summit of a 
hill in this part is the finest collection of stalagmites. They are arranged 
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in a group, which the 
have therefore given them this name. Below them is what is styled the: 
having a small hole partly filled with water dropping from the roof. 

.  Qur guide here said we could go no further, but knowing that 
beyond tis point we week on. One of the party 
carefully explored as we went down, coming presently to a small 
hole; beyond which was another hall, but with an utter absence of stal- 
actites. The floor was covered with immense blocks of stone fallen from 
above. At the far end was another hole; but we decided it was unwise 
- ty go on without guidance, for the priest refused to go. Previous visitors 
- had gone as far as running water, but we neither saw nor heard this. 


The distance from oné end to the other is said to be two &. We did not | 


go quite so far as that. 
continues about the same all through the year. 
cther ost on the way: A 
printed list of these was seen at Chieh-tai an, but I failed to procure 
a copy; the priest said they had no more. Near the entrance we had 
again to go on hands and knees; and arrived at the outside in tears, 
one weeping profusely. . We little thought before going in that we - 
should have been so much affected at leaving; but so it was; the 
smoke from the torches in the narrow passage was too much for us. 


From the front of the temple there is a beautiful view down the — 


| gorge, actoss the valley at the foot to the hills beyond, which are 
cultivated in terraces to a considerable height. We here found that 
we were only eight 4 from Chieh-tai an, lying just near the mouth of 
_ the gorge in which we were. “We decided to go the nearest way home, 
notwithstanding our guide said dinner was preparing for us at 
Oh'ang ch‘u., The path led down through the trees, across the dry bed 
_ of a stream and then up the other side to some height, in order to get 
along the top of some precipices. These looked rather ugly for weak 
heads, especially one place where descending water had swept away 
brushwood and path, and there. was nothing to hide the bottom of the 
valley a long way below. All these dangers were at last safely passed, 
and we got back to our starting point of the morning. We had been 
away about seven hours, half of which were spent in the cave. — ad 
If going again, I should prefer reversing the order in whale ‘we 


took matters. Our return route was decidedly the easier, and going to — 


the cave the back is turned to the valley, and the precipices would not 
appear so formidable. Then a climb of no difficulty would bring one 
to the top of the valley in which well 


seeing for its picturesque beauty. 
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ited of taking the. 
Partie k‘ou, they: were left at Wa-chiang, and donkeys hired 


to go to Chieh-tai an. Next morning we started early, using the temple 
_ donkeys to take our goods to our carts. ‘That night we spent at Liang- 
hsiang, and the following day reached Peking early in the afternoon. 


VISIT TO THE COREAN GATE. 
By Rev. J. Ross. . 


QTARTING Die Newchwang on the morning of October 9th, by 
evening we passed two or three isolated hills, and spent the night 

in one of the best. inns in the north of China, at the village of Dashu- 
_chiao. Early next morning we entered the mountain regions ; where the 
‘temperature was very different from that of the plain; a cold north 
wind blowing, which on the following morning left traces in the ice on 
the stagnant waters, and hoar-frost on everything. The millet -which 
had been late in sowing, and therefore in ripening, was withered up as 
soon as the sun gained some heat. For the three following weeks, we had 
more or less frost every night; the days being bright and warm, save 
when there was wind, and then walking was enjoyable. Indeed this 
_ one sentence describes the character of our northern winter, giving us 
_ guch clear bright bracing weather as is unknown in Britain. 

After the first day’s journey, the next five-were spent in crossing 
or skirting in a nearly due east course, chain after chain of mountains, 
‘running nearly 8. E., and N. W. with many valleys between ; remind- 
ing one of the pretty glens of Scotland. We were now fording a 
river to avoid the mountain passes ; now scaling a pass to escape the 
deep river. On one day we forded the river Yang twelve times, so 
tortuous is its course among the mountains; another day we crossed 
four tremendous passes, to save ten miles of road. 
Some hills were well covered with oak and hazel saplings, used to 
feed the silkworms; the greater number were bare as they could be,— 


their wood long ago cut down for fuel.. The willow and elm trees of — 


the plain were also found in the glens. One variety of poplar, very 
_ handsome with white bark resembling birch, reminded one of the aspen 

with its tremulous leaves ; another variety was like the home poplar. 
_ The ash occurs, and the birch, though infrequent. Several varieties 
of thorn were common ; the haws of the dog-rose abounded over thirty 


or forty miles. One graceful tree called sai had small elm-like leaves- 


The inner bark of another the dwan tree, was used by some of the 


_ natives in long narrow strips for a waterproof coat; chestnut and walnut 
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two varieties, one with yellow the other with soarlet berries, is plentiful. 

There wero also some berry-bearing shrubs, which I did not recognise. 
The only flowers surviving were composite, various shades of blue, 

pink, yellow and white, outer row only ligulate, but very large. A 
lovely gentian grew everywhere, sometimes attaining a foot in height. 
One very large blue flower, the petals of which were just withering, is 
well known to the Chinese herbalist. Another flower was preaioniy: like 
_ the blue bell of Scotland, but had a very different leaf. = 
On some large old firs battling for life on the top of a high sind 
steep hill which I scaled, I saw a woodpecker the size of a thrush, 
its variegated green plumage reminding one of a cockatoo. The na- 
tives call him the “ miountain magpie,” on account of his ory. Another 
woodpecker of similar size, with a rich scarlet throat, is iso said to - 
~ geen only on the higher mountains, = 

The mountains are principally composed | 
Quartz is rarely met with. ‘Trap ocours, but far from common, « Lime- 
stone and a marly greyish stone are met with. The detritus fron the 

nite makes excellent soil. 

the valleys, wheat, tall millet, millet, millot, Indian 
corn and rice are produced ; as also turnips, cabbages, sweet potatoes, 
‘potatoes, and several other edibles. Cotton, hemp, tobacco, opium and 
several oil-producing plants are grown oxtensively. Silk cocoons 
were brought from the hills ; some of them preserved in a warm part 
of the house for next year’s crop; some sold at a cash each or two 
_ dozen for a penny ; some were boiled to kill ee 
ravel the silk. The Chinese eat the boiled chrysalis. 

The ridiculously small temples dedicated to the fox on the plains, 
_ are supplanted here by similar temples for the worship of the “moun. 

tain god,”—the tiger. They are somewhat better built than those for — 
reynard, because stone is plentiful ;—about two to three feet high, and 
two feet square, miniature Chinese houses, and like those of the fox, 
have no likeness of any kind within. There are few large temples out- 
gidethe towns. The mountain god, like that of the is 2 
on the Ist and 15th of each month, _ 

The people in the villages and inns along the route were very 
friendly,—quite ready to talk of religion or anything else, but most 
curious of course regarding foreign customs. The more educated were 
always anxious to disown any connexion with the worship of dead 
men and idols, endeavouring to prove as close a relation as possible 
between their worship and the “true doctrine,” our discussions almost 
always ending in the native saying,“ Your doctrine is excellent; the 
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4 of and propriety are the same everywhere under. 


heaven.” In one inn I asked the landlord, how often he paid his devo- 


tions to the “ god of wealth,” ‘whee images, tities ‘and altars aresst up | 


_ in the innermost chamber of every house? ‘On the 1st and 15th of 
the month,” was the reply. ‘ That is not very often,” I remarked. 
Why oftener?” he said, “frequent or Wie ell: 
he will not give wealth.” It is oasy to direct their attention to the one 
living and true God, and the many truths implied in His existence and 
relations to us., As a rule they politely assent to every proposition, but 
at heart the Chinese in os partes are _— sceptical and practically 
materialistic. 
There are only two towns on the way to Corea ; first Sin-yang, two 
‘hundred and forty Ui or three days journey, is a heen, and the local su- 


perior of Feng-whang cheng. The principal part of the town is outside — 


the city walls, which however enclose a small town as well as the govern- 
ment offices. The people of this smaller town are almost all engaged 
in working steatite, which they call jade; they make pipe mouth-pieces 
innumerable and a variety of ornaments. The better classes are not 
very accessible; the usual heen pride of learning is not diminished here. 
This town is memorable to me, as the first place where I met with 
public opposition, my principal opponent being a wealthy Mahomme- 
dan. Asa rule the Chinese of this province are polite to a degree, and 
whatever they think, do not avow hostility. : 

- Feng-whang cheng is four hundred and twenty li hence. When the 


weather is favorable, the journey is accomplished in from four and a — 


half to six days, by “small” or travelling cart, and from eight to 
twelve by “large” or goods cart. It is the last Chinese town on the 
‘way to Corea; indeed I found that at a certain part of the road, the 
Corean gate was south just as far as l'eng-whang cheng was north, and 
could be reached without seeing the town; the two places being thirty 
li distant. Feng-whang cheng is the seat of a pretty brisk trade, princi- 
pally samshoo and pulse, which are sent south-west to Ta-goo shan, to be 
exported south. The population of Feng-whang cheng, as of Sin-yang, 
I would set down at about twenty thousand. There I got some Corean 
pears, five to the catty, with a much thicker and greener skin than that 
of the Chinese, and capable of becoming a good pear by cultivation. 
Between Feng-whang cheng and the Corean gate lies a magnificent 
pile of mountains, called Feng-whang shan, of the coarse red granite re- 
ferréd to, and of a character similar to the still grander and much 
more extensive range called Chien shan (the thousand peaks), more 
than two hundred ii N. E. of this part. Feng-whang shan is the abode 
of tigers, wolves, deer, pheasants without number, and the stricter 
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sect of Taoist recluses. 
houses of any kind, but live in caves, and profess to eat only the na-. 
. deed, if not more abundant than I could discover, ‘on the high and 
. steep hill which I scaled. In the Chien shan, besides these there 
is a great number of the less strict sect, who shave their heads 
like the Buddhist recluses, build houses, cultivate a small piece of 
ground, beg and marry. Married or unmarried, the Seay: dons 
believe in the existence of one chaste monk or nun. 

In Feng-whang cheng I had 
gate was opened. During these days I preached and sold Scriptures, 
tracts and Sin pao, in all parts of the town. Though said to be the 
most lawless town in all China, there was no ruffianly conduct. The 
only proofs of lawlessness were the very high stone walls surrounding the 
better houses, the number of watchman’s guns firing during the night, 
_ and the constant tales of robbers seen, met, or apprehended. Four were 
taken on the day I entered. I was invited by a number of merchants, 
whether from earnestness I know not, to establish a mission and open a 
chapel, that they might know all about this doctrine. Here my most inte- 
resting friend was a Mahommedan,—a native doctor and great reader. 

The Corean Gate is the name given to a small village, the most 
advanced outpost of China towards Corea. At the extreme east end 
of a pretty long street, but standing out from and at right angles to it, 
is a small house over thirty feet long divided into three parts. The 
north and south portions are rooms with the ordinary kang, in which 
the tax collectors live. The central division is the gate, through which 
all goods imported or exported must pass and have duty levied. The 
eastern side of this division is a gate of solid boards, with a par- 
_ ticularly clumsy, large, but strong iron lock. The western side is closed 
_in by a gate of perpendicular spars, not very strong. Thus the col- 
lectors can at once close out the Corean and Chinese worlds. Before 
the market opens, there is a thoroughfare at each end of this house, 
the gates being closed.. On the opening day there were a number of 
men employed in digging a trench from the north and south ends of 
the house, to the eastern end of each side of the street. Thus the only _ 
mode of communication is through the gate,—a cheeuunss takes 
against smuggling. 

running from the high hill immediately north of the gate, across a 
valley of a few hundred yards wide, to the first southern range of hills. 
This is the boundary line between Chinese and neutral ground. The 
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 -venturesome Chinese have gone good way into: the neutral territory, 
| and cultivate but do not live upon some ground among the mountains, 
off the Corean route. Even this they do at the risk of life, though the 
_ Coreans may wink at this “invasion,” to keep on good terms with the | 
_ Qhinese. Extending ninety i to the east, the neutral ground ends on the 
bank of the Yaloo. On the other bank of this river is Corea, and certain 
death is the portion of the Chinaman found on that side. The 
. nearest Corean town is twenty li from the river, and is seen from the 
neutral side. 
| 


and were encamped sixty 4 
from the gate; nearer they dared not come, till the gate was formally 
opened. That afternoon I saw about twenty Coreans, chiefly servants, 
clad in garments which had once been white. 
and prepare lodgings for their employers. 

Next day a deputation waited on the magistrate of Feng-whang 
pre formally to announce their arrival, and desire to have — 
opened. At sunrise on Wednesday morning, the said magistrate, clad 
in silks, took his chair, and guarded by some twenty soldiers from Mouk- 


' den, started for the gate. After breakfasting in the government offices _ 


_ in the village, he proceeded to the gate and sat down on a bench, The 
clumsy lock was removed, the Corean magistrate (one of taotai rank) 
entered, handing the Chinese magistrate eight shoes of sycee as a dou- 
ceur, and each of the three collectors and the gate-keeper ove shoe 


each ; the Chinese magistrate took his departure almost immediately, . 


and the way was cleared for the Corean merchants, who came up in 
considerable numbers. The collectors are,—a local one, another from 
-Moukden, and the third from Newchwang (or Yingts’), probably with 
the design of acting as checks. 
[was told the market would not be in full swing for another BE 
the Coreans never feeling at home till the return ‘of the superior ma- 
gistrates who accompany them. I was much disappointed, and resolv- ~ 
_ ing to return.if possible at a more favourable time, did what I could 
in the way of preaching and endeavouring to sell copies of gospels, &c. 
I was successful enough in getting an audience and a hearing for the 
- greater part of the afternoon ; they were however far more curious as 


- to the texture of my clothing than concerning the doctrines I preached. 


_ Bat nothing would induce them to purchase, though several Chinese 
set them the example. I asked one intelligent-looking merchant if he 
understood what I said, when he would not purchase a book ; he did 
the book was of “no use.” gentleman 
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the ear of younger men looking at. the books. I.understood that fear. 
of the magistrates present was the true reason of their shyness. . One 
merchant of about fifty years: of age called in upon me while at tiffin. — 
After a long conversation in Mandarin, which he talked fluently, he ac- — 


cepted one or two small books with gratitude... He was.as anxious to | c 


know all about: me as he was to avoid any examination regarding his 
own country. observed that he pronounced. 
pan. Iwas told all his countrymendo the same. 

Judging by our western notions, the 
somer race than the Chinese ; in feature and bearing there is a’ much 
closer resemblance to the western. I suspect however that their 
‘bravery when thoroughly tested, will not prove superior to that of the — 
Chinese. To make experiment, I several times’ strode quickly along 
the narrow side-way, through large groups, looking downward or straight — 
before me as if unobservant of them, sometimes using an authoritative 
“walk” if their backs were turned; they invariably made way in the | 
manner of a Chinese crowd in similar circumstances, with the alacrity 
and expression of those who fear a blow. Once I laughed at. some ‘re- 
mark by a young merchant, a Corean mocked my laugh. A glance of 
surprise and a seeming frown sent him skulking behind his fellows. The 
Chinese there say that the bravery of the Coreans on occasion of the 
last two invasions, arose from the circumstance that they fired from 
behind rocks high above the range of the guns below ; but that on level 
_ ground one foreigner would put twenty of them to —_— sedan a 
manner I believe this to be not far from the truth. | 

The coolies were clad in cotton garments far clean, differ. 
ing little from the Chinese dress; their head-gear was a piece of dirty 
cotton. The “respectable” merchant wore a long night-dress-like 
garment of cotton, white as linen, and a much finer fabric than any of 
Chinese weaving. This dress was tied by ” knot of the same cloth — 
underneath the right arm. They also wore the conical Corean hat of 
beautifully-woven horsehair. Those who had “titles” of scholarship 
had, in addition to their white dress, two narrow strips of blue flowing 
down the side from the shoulder. The magistrates alone are nllawer = 
to dress in that blue so common among the Chinese. : 
_ Unlike the Japanese: their written language is in 

nese character, which they pronounce in their own 
in toto from the Chinese spoken language. 

They have precisely the same forms and pettek of. religiian as. the 
Chinese. Their women keep their feet of the natural size. Their mar- 
riages are still more imposing than the Chinese j—more _— and a 
good deal of attending them. | 
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3;—the Corean is of the same class; but. the largest 


hinese bull would appear insignificant beside the smaller of the Corean 


breed while the largest. animals would. throw into the shade the best 
| shows. The neck and fore-quarters are of enor- 
"mous weight, showing what vast capacity for fattening these animals — 


- possess, and would attain under the management of stock-keepers at 
home. In order to drive them, a stont brass ring of half a foot diameter 
ie thrust into the nose; to this ring the reins are tied. Speaking of the 
 eruelty of ey the Coreans said it was: ‘the only way they 
- gould master these formidable “helps,” especially as they were very 


ready to. gore a. ‘This I could believe from 


The cart drawn by each of these bulls; was composed 
were carried... The wheel is higher than that of the Chinese cart, being 
three Chinese feet and a half diameter, with sixteen radiating spokes. 
It is all.of wood; hence I infer that Corea must be a poor country, else 
the merchants could afford iron rims; also that the country cannot be 
base adenad rocky, for severe jolting would smash the wheels to pieces. 
The Coreans were very averse to letting me know anything of 
In the capital they have six boards, corresponding 
to those of Peking, with gradations of rank precisely like those. of the 
Chinese. Before starting for the east, I saw and conversed with a 
Corean here. He denied any change in the government of his country. 


At the gate I discovered that this man was outlawed, and had fled for 


his life. (He would subsist by selling quack Corean medicine,—in great 
repyte among the Chinese), The Chinese at the gate confirmed the story 
of the Corean, but this would not explain the prohibitory laws against 
British goods. . The old gentleman who called on me at the inn, helped 
to give a satisfactory reason, The government was not changed; the 
king was not changed; the king was twenty-six years of age. His 
unele never had been king, but had been regent; this year he ceased 
to beso, as the king was of age. The government is certainly as tyran- 


_ nical and as jealously isolated as ever. Foreign goods had been pro- | 


hibited because there was trouble with Japan, and Japan was in league 


with wat-gwo. It is probable they consider “foreign kingdom” is a 


country in alliance with Japan, and that in: 
vans a market four times each year at the Sane gates once 
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‘the eighth, open for about three weeks; in the ninth for abont oe : 
weeks and lastly in the last month, for neatly» month, each occa- 
sion the Feng-whang cheng magistrate receives a gratuity. The third — 


and ninth moons being important markets, the gate is opened by the said _ 


magistrate in person; and he receives four hundred taels on each occa- 
sion. The eighth and last moons are not so important; the gate'is opened 
by ‘a subordinate, and 'the gratuity is two hundred taels each time. 
» At the opening of the gate in the ninth ‘moon, the principal em- 
bassy of the year sets out for Peking under Chinese escort, which has 
to be well paid for its hospitable services. two: 
the year,—s0 the Chinese there say. 
For each hundredweight of sleds from’ Yingte’ to the gate, 
the carter receives $1.50. The Chinese tax at the gate is in round 
numbers $0. 25 per piece. The Corean collector has his tax. Ataxis | 
again and again levied during the transit of the goods. They are sold — 
at the gate for little less than double the cost in Yingts’. The Corean 
retail seller charges nearly double the gate ‘The 
~ the very best available article. | 

In marketing it is ‘Greek meet Greek.” The » eniieehaah 
oatis ginseng, ox-hide, paper, human hair and gold ; the two ehne being 
the principal items. He wants to purchase foreign cottons and Chinese 
produce. After the usual haggling the goods are sold. The Corean hur- 
ries away to sell his ginseng, &., but on no terms will he sell to the man 
who sold him any goods. He wishes to convert his own goods into ready 
money, and pays or promises to pay his creditor at next half-yearly 
market. From this I infer again that Corea is a poor country, and that — 
these men have no capital at their disposal, or that interest is still higher 
with them than among the Chinese, and a high rate of interest betokens | 
very limited capital. It is easily understood that no Chinaman would 
incur the risk of letting his goods go whither he cannot follow, were 
prices not highly remunerative. As a rule the Chinaman gets —" 
sometimes assurer and assured fail to put in an appearance.' = 

Any one may see hence the ‘advisability of having the Corean ports 
opened to foreign trade, ere Russia come down and carry out the 
present monopoly system, If Coreans purchase foreign goods under 
such repelling circumstances, what might not be the demand for those 
goods if delivered at much less than half present cost, I am by no 
means slightly interested in looking forward to such a result, though 
chiefly anxious for the introduction into that kingdom of imperishable 
goods, sold without money and without price. orecsccacieaaare fo can 
be be — 


Ne OHWANG, Ath, 1874. 
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PROPONED “<GHNERAL CONFERENOE OF ALL, THE 
MISSIONARIES IN OHINA.” | 


Tae ciroular letter which has recently been forwarded to all Protee 
tant .missionaries in. China, proposing a united conference to be 
held. at some early date, will not fail to elicit a vast amount of sym- 
_ pathy amongst all persons interested in the spread of the Gospel in the 
east. As we are reminded by the letter in question, ‘union is 
strength,” and brotherly intercourse a thing much to be desired as a 
means to common action in the work of elevating the Chinese. 
_.. But tempting as the prospect held out before. us is, it may be well 
that we should think twiee,upon the desirability of a conference before 
we do anything to bring ifabout. It is not a pleasant task to. appear 
_ to throw cold water ¢ any nilleate like the present, and yet it appears 
to the writer of this paper that there are many weighty objections to 
the course proposed, which ought to be stated at the outset. It would 
be.a very disastrous result of the conference, if instead of exhibiting 
unity amongst missionaries, it should succeed in exaggerating in the eyes 
_of the outside world the differences that really exist amongst us. There 
is very little fear that unseemly altercations would arise in the course 
of the meetings, or that discussions would be embittered by the intro- 
duction of vexed questions; but in order to preserve harmony and good- 
will throughout the sittings of the conference, will it not be absolutely 
necessary to ignore most of the really important questions affecting the 
progress of Christianity in China? For instance, in order to. have 
really united action in missionary-enterprise, it is surely very important 
that the term used to designate God should be uniform. There is reu- 
son to hope that missionaries will ultimately settle down into a uniform — 
use of a word by which to speak of God, but this result will be brought 
about quietly and not through discussions. A great deal of the acrimony 
which some years ago disgraced the discussion of the meaning of the 
words jp and [ 7% has already died away, and anything which would 
tend to revive it. must be deplored. At the same time, for a confer- 
~ ence to meet: for the discussion of important questions and to ignore 
this, would be tantamount to a confession that to one most impor- 
tant point, we dare not even allude for fear of provoking an un- 
seemly debate. Another question of scarcely inferior importance is 
the observance of the: Lord’s day.. Many missionaries are making the 
fourth commandment the basis of their teaching on this subject, and are — 
refusing to admit to the Christian church any Chinese who carry on 
their ordinary occupations on Sunday. Others, again, are pursuing 
a wholly different plan,—are publicly teaching that the fourth command- | 
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ment is not of universal or permanent obligation, and. saws: 
their converts shall be regular in their attendance on public: worship — 
on the Lord’s day. feeling on both sides is strong in regard to this 
point, and « public discussion would inevitably endanger harmony and — 
good-will’; but surely so sefious: ‘a question as this, affecting vitally 
the development of the chutch, onght not 'to be passed over in silence 
at’ a’ general ‘conference! Again, Protestant theology is a somewhat 
uncertain quantity, and very varying views of truth are presented. by 
different missionaries both'to the heathen and to the native Christians. 
There are’ some ritissionaries who ‘in all their. teaching assume the 


‘universal Fathertiood of God, while there are others who never speak 


of God as the Father of mankind in general, and regard Him only as — 
the Father of the'regenerated. Within the knowledge of the present 
writer, there are' missionaries who have been known to state publicly 
that Confucius is probably now in heaven, while other missionaries — 
have beén known ‘to state publicly that Confucius is certainly in. hell. 
Such statements open up the whole question of the attitude which Chris- 
tianity assumes towards heathen systems,—-one of the most momentous _ 
questions which a missionary can consider. Instances might edsily be 
multiplied; to show that the real divisions which are likely to hinder our 

work, are not so much differences of church organization,—those can 
without difficulty be waived,—but differences of a far more funda- 
mental nature. ' To discuss these differences at a general conference 


Bes we nothing but harm ; to pass them over as if they had no ex- 


, or as if they were'a matter of no consequence, ‘would : to 
give to the whole conference: character of unreality. 

‘When we pass’ from ‘theological to practical we 
find here also really important matters that must absolutely be ex- 


" @uded from public discussion, on account of the strong feeling enter- 


tained in regard to them. It is only necessary to give one or two ex~ 


amples. There are amongst missionaries some who greatly deplore 


what they consider the excessive expenditure of missions. They be 
lieve that the large mission buildings which adorn many compounds, 
are positive hindrances to the spread of Christianity, and that mis- 
sionary expenditure generally might be considerably reduced with 
great advantage to our work. The question is an extremely delicate — 
one, and those who hold these opinions do not, for many reasons, wish 
unduly to drag them into prominence ; but they would be very sorry 
for the question to be wholly ignored as a trifling or insignificant one, 
in a conference which was ostensibly called together to consider matters 
affecting missionary operations. If however the question were publicly 


discussed, no good would come of the discussion, and it would be almost 
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nal their work by other 
missions. They maintain that converts are sometimes unfairly enticed 

_ away from the church to which they properly belong into another, or 
that converts who are suspended from communion in their own church 
are received by the representatives of other missions. These are facts, 


orare:believed to be so, and it is useless to 


for the purpose of an apparently harmonious 

«The very absence of all allusion to sach ns’ hnve been 
mane utight be’ added te: ¢he Met, give all by. 
standers occasion for cavil. Unity isa source of strength, but the as- 
- sumption of unity, where there are really important differences, and 
where those differences are notorious, may easily prove a source of 
weakness, and may bring us and our conference into general contempt. 
But that I may not be supposed to look wholly on the dark side 
of the question, I hasten to acknowledge the good which might be ex- 
- pected to result from the proposed conference, though I cannot pre- 


tend to think that it at all counterbalances the evil. If one may judge _ 


_ from the programme of the Allahabad conference in 1872, there would 
probably be papers read on such subjects as the following :—Preaching ; 
Various forms of belief in China antagonistic to the Gospel; Mis- 
sionary education; Native agency; A native pastorate; Orphan and 


boarding schools ; Various translations of the Scriptures; Progress in — 


- missions; and other kindred topics. Consultation on these questions 
might be hoped to result in much good, but at the same time, some of 
the good at all events, might be obtained equally successfully by other 
means. A great deal of useful information might no doubt be put 
into papers written for the conference. Specially would this be the 
case with papers treating on Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. 
But after all, probably very little of the information would be original, 
and what was so would find a wider and more useful circulation if put 
into the form of a magazine article. In like manner translations of the 
Scriptures are better discussed in writing than in conversation. A 
good article on the merits and demerits of any version could be read 


and digested at leisure, and would be more useful than a paper once — 


‘yead and then followed by a kind of desultory conversation. 

on In considering the benefits likely to result from mutual intercourse 
and a comparison of the plans adopted in various parts of China, we 
must not lose sight of the fact, that on all really important matters of 
organization, most missionaries are somewhat strongly wedded to the 
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plans they are already trying to carty out. Wher 
speak, agreed on the central sikeakiis of aphion, great gain would pro-. 
accrue from a comparison of experience: and from consultation 
as to details ;..but where people are not agreed to this extent, discussion 
. is almost. useless. . Those who-think e.g. that China is to be converted 
mainly through the agenayv of boarding-schools and: vther instrumen- 
talities for influencing the young, will not think that, they can:learn 
much from. others who throw all their energies into preaching,.and vice. 
versa... Then, again it is unfortunately the case that our practice very. 
often differs from our theories.. Most, missionaries, it is to be supposed, 
believe more or less in preaching, but some.of them scarcely ever preach. 
Most migsionaries would maintain that we ought: not to employ unrelia- 
ble and untrustworthy native agents, and yet.such agents are employed. 
Most missionaries would confess that if they have schools at all, they 
ought to bestow.time ‘and attention upon them, and yet some do not do 
so, The, remedy for these defects is not to be found in. a conference, 
for the defecta are already known and it is. to: — 
be alluded to directly, 
, Thus. far Ihave spoken:of only one side ‘of the: 
ence; there is another, to which I regret to see that no referencd: is 
made. in the circnlar letter. It is to be presumed that one important _ 
part.of the programme would be some united acts of worship, thanks- 
giving and prayer offered to: Him: whose work’we are engaged in. In 
view of the real state. of things: existing in the missionary field, Lit would 
indeed be,a great;blessing if by some united consultation a day could 
be set apart, and. that. soon, for united worship;,—a sort of day of 
general humiliation. We bave fay more need to commune with God 
than, with man in reference to our missionary work. If we,—the mis- 
sionaries in every station throughout China, without respect . ‘to nation, 
church or society,—should meet together to confess with shame _ before 
our tendency to self-assertion, which ‘so endangers the peace, harmony — 
and cooperation ‘of those who,—whatever the difference of their theolo- __ 
gical predilections,—are brethren and disciples of one master, an inesti- 
blessing, would be,the result. Union is strength ;” but alas 
too many cases our union is little more than nominal, and so long as this 
state of things continues to exist, it seems. mareguee to —— sre 
time has come for a general conference. — : 
_. The idea of a general conference, 
over an immense area of ground and including missionaries of various 
nationalities, sounds well and has an imposing appearence. It would 
no doubt cheer the hearts of many both at home and abroad, to hear 
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from of China, and to learn from. the . 
_ statistics that would probably be furnished by the conference the sum 


_ total of Protestant Christians in China ; but in the opinion of the present 
writer, all attempts to make an imposing appearance or to estimate re- 
_ sults by count of heads, is a mistake, to say the'least. Our work is the 
_ work of ploughmen and of sowers, not of reapers ; and the “ results” are 
proportioned to the faith, energy, and common sense with which we'pro- _ 
secute our work. Directly we attempt to count results,—as some people 
seem inclined to do,—according to the standard of the reaper, we assume 
a wrong position and open a door to the cavils of unbelievers. They not 


unnaturally begin to count the cost of our “results” in money,—so 


_many Chinamen converted at such-and-such an expenditure of money,— 
and they come to the conclusion that a converted Chinaman is a very 


costly article. 
To sum up in a few words the ideas Which havepeempted this 


paper: Shall we not do well to begin our united acts of worship and 
_ of brotherly intercourse in our respective stations, and afterwards 
launch out into something more magnificent ? Is it desirable to summon 
a conference, at which many if not most of the vital questions touching 
missionary effort must not be so much as referred to? Would it not be 
better for those who have any information to impart, on any of the 
subjects which would probably come up for discussion at a conference, 
to find some way of communicating their information in writing? A 
- volume of “Essays on Missionary Topics, by various,writers,” might deal 
_ with many questions that a conference must eschew, and might be pro- 
- ductive of some good. Lastly, would it‘not be desirable to endeavour to 
_ arrange fora day (or a week) to be specially set apart throughout China 
for humiliation and prayer in connexion with our work?’ To do this it 
is not necessary either that we should all repair to Shanghai, nor that 
we should wait to carry the plan into operation until October, 1876. 
Thank God ! whatever differences may characterize our theology or onr 
opinions on practical questions, we are all one when we meet in prayer; 
and even onr differences, theological and practical, ‘may be beneficial to 
us, if they help us to remember that the task before us is ‘to make the 
_ Chinese Christians, and not merely theologians, and to bring them, not 
a new set of opinions, but eternal life through. the eth inci of the 
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HIS own servant of Christ, recently removed, by an inscru- 
table providence, from the scene of his earthly toil, to the pone 


He was born on February 8th, 1825, in ‘the little village of West 
Wardsboro, among the preen mountains of Vermont, and» was the 
but one in a family of five children. His mother, whom, jhe 

resembled in many respects, was an example of high Christian, piety 
and womanly excellence, whose influence could not fail to make a deep 


of his heavenly rest, demands from us more than a passing recc 


— and lasting impression upon the lives and characters of her children; — 


and, as in the case of other remarkable servants of Christ, it is highly. 
probable that his career of great usefulness in the church of God, was 
principally due, under the agency of the Divine Spirit, to her godly 
e and conversation, and to her earnest and believing prayers. His 
father also was man of sterling qualities and good common sense, 
who commanded the respect of his fellow-townsmen, and represented 
them for several years in the state 
From an early age Miles exhibited a remarkable fondness for 


books, frequently became so absorbed as to 
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oo ae eall down upon him the gentle rebuke of his parents. They, however, 


were far from mays this studious disposition ; but on the con- 
_ trary, with a view to its cultivation, sent him while still young, in 
company with his elder brother, to the then flourishing academy at 
: turned to the gospel ministry as that work to which, of all others, 
he sould desire to his future life. = 
After leaving the academy, and before — college, he taught 
_ for.one winter in a school of a neighbouring township, where religious 
privileges were few, and the spiritual condition of the community 
at a very low ebb. Then the true missionary spirit by which he was 
moved, shewed itself in active labor for welfare of his fellow- 
count s With that characteristic zeal and energy, which so 
marked his subsequent career, he began at once to hold evening meet-. 
ings in various parts of the district; devoting to. these other 
evangelistic works, all the time he could spare from his class-room ; 
and not,.as it is believed, without marked tokens of the divine blessing. 
There indeed, was a happy foreshadowing of those missiona 
labours, which were to be carried on in a very different field, in a muc 
more extended sphere, and with still more marked success. 
_ Both his collegiate and his theological studies were carried on at 
the Madison University, New York, where his literary 8 EY and 
genial.temper won for him the esteem of the merase and the friend- 
ship of his fellow-students. During his last collegiate year, his religious 
life underwent a remarkable development. In the full assurance of 
rdoned sin, and-of acceptance with God, which he then realized, 
is faith rose triumphant over every doubt, and placed him, from that 
time forward, on a very high pedestal of Christian experience. He 
ae himself up still more wholly and unreservedly to his Saviour ; 
ing it to be his highest a eae gain to be His and 
His alone; and to this period he often looked back with gratitude, as 
that era in his past history, which most powerfully affected all his 
The precise time in his theological course when he decided on 
entering the foreign field, and committing himself to the great mission- 
ary enterprize of the church, we have no means of ascertaining. His 
earlier predilections were in favour of home missionary work, in the 
vast and sadly neglected regions of the west. But this was not to be; 
his life was to be shaped, not by his own wishes, but by his divine 
master’s will; and the instrumeut, it is believed, which was employed 
for diverting his thoughts from one to the other, was the remark of a 
fellow-siudent to the effect that ‘he was unwilling to face the difficulties 
and dangers of missionary work abroad.” This, it is believed, brought 
him to a serious reconsideration of the respective claims of the home 
and foreign fields; and, under the — guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, led to his determination to offer himself to the Baptist Mission- 


ary Union; by which society he was accepted and designated for China. 
Qn October 8th, 1853, he was ordained at West Wardsboro. In 
the following December, in. company with his wife, Lucy Ann, the 
daughter of James St. John, sq. of 
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was Gaited in tiarriage the previous Jaly, heemberked inaeailing 
for China ; and in the June of at Ningpo, 


of his future usefulness, a little more than twenty years ago. “ mee ey on 
nit 


this time, with the exception of about two years, spent in the 
States for the recruitment of his health, he has laboured at this ie 
and in the surrounding country, with a self-denying zeal, an untiring 
devotedness, and a marked efficiency, which entitle him to be placed in 
the foremast rank of modern Protestant missionaries. = | 
In concluding this brief notice of our dear departed brother, 
may be well to’specify a few features in his character, which - 
nently marked him as a “chosen vessel,” fitted to bear his | "s 
1, Hismeek and gentle spirit; There is no quality, we believe, more 
essential for a successful missionary to any people, and especially tothe — 
Chinese, than this, which was possessed by Dr. Knowlton in a very 
remarkable de His natural temper, doubtless, was very good, 
but it was further softened and mellowed by the sweet influences of the 
Holy Spirit, so as to make him resemble, more than ordinary Chris- 
tians, or even ordinary missionaries, the ‘‘meek and lowly”. Jesus. 
Nor was this feature-in his character unobserved or unadmired by the 
watchful Chinese with whom he associated. There are no people, we — 
are persuaded, after long intercourse with them, who possess the power — 
of gauging character in a more accurate manner than tho Chinese; 
and none, too, who are better fitted, whether by education or associa- 
tion, for appreciating this very quality than they. And hence the great 
importance, on the part of missionaries especially, of cultivating this — 
grace, if we would gain their confidence and affection. To such an — 
extent had Dr. Knowlton attained this quality, in the eyes of the 
_ Chinese, that he was often designated by them “the Western Confucius,” 
the highest compliment they could possibly pay him. However they 
may have misunderstood his object, and misapprehended his message, 
they gave him at least credit for very high moral placidity; and this 
was not only a great gain to him, but, what he valued much more, a — 
great gain too to the cause he represented. 
2. His great singleness of purpose. Dr. Knowlton was indeed a 
man, who had but one aim ever before his mind; and that was, to 
orify his divine Redeemer, and to be an humble instrument in his 
ands to effect the salvation of his fellow-men. Like the great apostle 
of the gentiles, he could say with-all truthfulness and sincerity, This — 
one thing I do.” Having received, as he believed, his marching orders 
from the great captain of his salvation, he never for a moment listen- 
ed to‘any overtures, however inviting, to decline from the path which 
- bis master had marked out for him. From the day he set his foot on 
this heathen land, to the hour whep he fell at his post, he steadily pur- 
sued, with all the ardour and energy of his being, this one grand object 
of his life. Though possessed of a studious temperament, and fond of 
scholastic research, yet he never allowed a desire for literary distinction 
or personal ease, to beguile him from his great work. His very studies 
were all made subservient to this end, and his pen, which he wielded 
freely, as his numerous publications‘shew, was always employed in the 
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game direction.. In a word, he was indeed emphatically a man of one . 
idea, whose whole:soul was absorbed in his Master’s service. 
Be Hie untiring persistency tn active labour. Every one. who knew 
Dr. Knowlton, and "had the means of ascertaining the manner in which 
he occupied his time, would gladly. bear testimony to the fact, that as 
he'set before him one great obtsot, vhich he felt was the only one really 
-_ worth living for, so he had always in hand some work bearing upon 
that ‘object. He was indeed no visionary sentimentalist, whose effort to 
extend the cause of Christ exhausted itself in mere futile aspirations, 
but one who was ‘‘ abundant in labour,” “instant in season and out of — 
season.” Nor was his energy confined to any one department of mis- 
sionary work, but with a versatality ro mee which is very rare, ex- 
ceeded itself to all its various branch ‘Whether preaching to the 
- heathen, or teaching the native Christians, or instructing young men 
for the meres or transacting numberless other matters, to which 
the missionary has to attend, he was alike active, energetic, and un- 
tiring. His chief pleasure, however, consisted in telling the 
hea whether in his chapel, by the road side, or wherever he the: 
opportunity, the blessed tidings of his Saviour’s love. So entirely did 
this engross him, that when engaged init he seemed to forget every- 
thing else. The following incident, mentioned‘ by one of his native 
catechists, in an address to his fellow-countrymen, a few days after — 
Dr. Knowlton’s decease, will corroborate this. He and the Doctor had 
_ been itinerating together in the district of Fung-hwa, some distance 
from Ningpo, and as they were returning in a native boat, they stopped 
ata small village by the river side to wait for the ebb tide. At this. 
place they went on shore to visit some of the surrounding hamlets, and 
on their way back to the boat stopped in the village to speak to any 
who might come to hear them. A crowd as usual collected round the 
_ foreigner, and he at once began to preach the gospel to them. Their — 
- attention was soon arrested, and his own spirit in consequence warmed. 
Though tired and worn with his labours during the day he continued his 
address. At length the boatman came to tell him the tide had turned, 
—that it was time to go. The good Doctor persisted, heedless of time and 
tide. The boatman came a second time and urged him to cease speak- 
ing, assuring him that, if they did not leave at once, they need not 
_ think of:reaching Ningpo that night. This too was soon forgotten, and 
he did not bring his address to a close until the exhaustion of his phy- 
sical strength compelled him to do so, although the result was his deten- 
tion at the village until the next tide, to the great indignation of the 
- boatman} but also to the great delight of the villagers. ~*~ 
_» But it is now time to bring this very imperfect obituary notice of 
our dear and honored brother toa close. On the 10th of September 
last, in the prime of life, in the full maturity of his powers, and in the 
_ midst of his abundant labours, by a mysterious dispensation, which we 
understand not now, but which we shall know héreafter, he suddenly 
_ succumbed to an acute attack of d ry, falling at his post on the 
battle-field, like a good soldier of Christ, with his armour on. May it 
be ours, who are left behind, to ‘follow him, even as he followed Christ. 
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_ I hope that your request for frequent and full communications, 
containing items of interest from the various mission. fields, will. be 
heeded. In former years, there. was a.sad lack in this respect... I 
suppose the reason of, it was, that missionaries have so much writing of — 
that kind to do for the secretaries and church papers at home, ‘hat tho 
get tired of it, and when they write for the Recorder, prefer to 
write on some fresh topic for :discussion, rather than to go over the 
details of missionary work, concerning which they have already written — 
so much. Artemus Ward once said that in his opinion, a comic paper 
was: improved by having. joke in it occasionally. It seemsitome — 
that his position on that point is irrefragable; and it. seems to me 
equally clear, that a missionary journal is very much improved by hav- — 
ing some items of missionary news occasionally. Let us all, then, con- 
sent to go to the trouble required, and inform each other of the state 
and progress of the work in our different fields, 
_.. Lhave lately made a trip, in company with Rev. F. Ohlinger,. 
through the southern portion of our work, embracing the district. of 
| Fuh-ch‘ing, and the prefecture of §4 4% Hsing-hua. In the 
district of Fuh-ch‘ing, we have) five circuits, viz.:—the Fuh-ch'ing, 
with three chapels preaching-places ; the #4 Yi-ch‘i, six ; the 
fy Niu-t‘ien, fifteen ; the Chiang-ching, six; and the BE 
sieh-chiang, five; making a total of thirty-five chapels and preaching- 
places in the district. A native presiding elder has oversight of the 
district, and holds a quarterly meeting on each circuit, sneneanes of 
the traveling and local preachers, exhorters and stewards... Each cir-. 
cuit has a senior and junior preacher, who visit every preaching-place 
on the circuit according to 9 xregulur plan. In some circuits, there 
are several local preachers and exhorters, who follow their own avoca-. 
tions during the week, and help the: circuit preachers in holding ser- 
vices at the various preaching-placeson Sunday. 
During our late trip we visited every circuit in this district. We 
attended a quarterly meeting of the Niu-t‘ien circuit, held at J @ Tung- — 
ying. The chapel being too small for the occasion, the service was held. 
out of doors, close to the sea-shore. An awning had been erected, which 
would cover the heads of. the preachers, and a pares she audience, 
which numbered from a hundred and fifty to two bundted persons, who 
gave quiet attention to all the services.. These consisted of a “love feast,” - 
or experience meeting, preaching, and the Lord’s supper. Eleven persons. 
were baptized, and about’ sixty partook of the communion, ‘The whole 
oceasion was one of solemn interest. This is a very prosperous circuit, 
having a hundred and fifty-seven members and two hundred and thirty- 
nine probationers. I must repeat. to you a remark by the presiding elder, 
Li Yu-mei. Speaking of the progress of the telegraph, he 
said ; ‘The world has but one ear now ! one place speaks, and all other. 
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the Hsieh-chiang circuit, we visited two preaching-places. 


‘The work was in quite a prosperous state. There are fifty-nine mem- 
bers and seventy thre probationers on the circuit. The members were 
- ina state of great activity, preparing for the annual meeting, which is 
_ to be held this year at Haich-chiang, Some of them had gone over 
peas 8 miles to a hill region to purchase boards and carry them home, 
to make seats for use at the meeting. _We.are hoping and. praying 


_ that the.meeting may prove a great blessing to the people of that region. 
and four probationers were reported. aged member had just died 
uh-ch'‘ing circuit reported fifty-five members seven pro-. 
bationers. This circuit, embracing the district city, is the least satisfac- 
tory of our whole work in the district. Here we attended the district 
meeting, where the preachers of the district were examined upon their 
studies, and candidates were examined for recommendation to the an- 
nual meeting, to enter the ranks of the traveling preachers. The even- 
ing services, and the Sunday exercises, were particularly interesting, 
_and developed a marked growth in grace and in vital spiritual experi- 
ence among the preachers. The burden of their petitions was the Psal- 
mist’s prayer : ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God.” Forty-three per- 
sons joined in the communion on Sunday. 
.. Qur visits on the Yu-ch’i circuit were confined to the town of Yu- 
ch‘i and the island of jr Be Chiang-yin. This is quite an interesting 
- island, close to the Fuh-ch‘ing coast. The people say that in former 
_ days, considerable gold was found there. A few of the people are now 
finding that which is more precious,—salvation through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. May the whole island speedily be brought to him! We united 
a couple in marriage while there, and partook with the guests of the 
' wedding feast, which contained many articles to which we had not been 
accustomed on such occasions at home, and of which we partook with 
great moderation. The last quarterly meeting of the ecclesiastical 
year had not been held when we were on ‘this circuit, and I did not ob- 
tain its statistics. - Those of the other five circuits. sum up :—Members, 
852; probationers, 423; baptisms during the year, 73; deaths, 13 ; 
expulsions, 12; Sunday-school scholars, 300. 
In the prefecture of Hsing-hua, we have nine circuits with an aggre- 
gate of about three hundred and fifty members, and two hundred and 
fifty probationers.. Our first visit was to the island of Lam-yit fy BH, 
which we approached from the the Fuh-ch‘ing coast, making the passage 
_ ina native boat in three hours anda half, with a fair wind. We have 
_three stations on the island. The day-schools for girls at two of the villages 
are in a very prosperous state. There are thirty-seven girls in the two 
schools,—all making good progress. Some of them can repeat the whole 
gospel of Matthew ; and quite a number know the catechism and the 
_ hymn-book from beginning to end. They are also learning to write cha- 
-racters well, There isa goodly pumber of the children of heathen among 
them, who carry gospel truth into their homes. At 3 #j Yiin-li, a 
_ new chapel has jjust been finished, almost entirely at the expense of one 
member, who is in easy circumstances. The work on the island is an 
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interesting and promising one. Members, about sixty; probationers, 


rom Lam-yit, we crossed in three hours to & jg W_u-hsii, (Ock- 
seu) where we be ar six hours with the keepers of the lighthouse. 
This island is probably not excelled by any on the whole coast of China 
in interest for the ee and mineralogist. -Iron ore, copperas, mica, 
quartz, and probably cinnabar abound. Evidences of powerful vol- 
canic action are manifest. It is well worth a visit from gentlemen who 
make mineralogy a se study. There are very few Chinese on the 
island now; but in the deep-fishing season, there are large numbers of 
them. They will begin to collect within a month from this time. = 
~ From this island, we crossed to the Hsing-hua coast. ‘The latter 
part of the trip was more exciting than agreeable. The wind rose high, 
the waves made themselves very familiar on board our little craft, dark- 
ness came on, and we were approaching ‘a dangerous coast, while the 
captain and first mate were having a loud and angry dispute as to the 
or. A provi- 
dence brought us safely through, however; and about 10 P.m., we 
were safe within our chapel at P'u-hsi. Our chief member there 
is a leper, although the disease seems.to be of a very mild type. “Among 
the members are several very intelligent women, and some more than 
ordinarily bright and interesting children. From this place, we walked 
seventeen miles, most of tlie way through a driving N. E. rain-storm, to 


Hu-shih, a thriving market place. Here we have a very neat 


chapel, erected principally at the cost of one member. Next day, we | 
walked thirteen miles to the prefectural city of Hsing-hua. For the 
last three or four miles, the road was submerged; and the water was 
from ankle to knee deep. There was no help for it, and so my stock- 
ing and shoes went off; pants were rolled up above high-water mark, 

and for an hour and a half we waded our way to the city. Weenjoyed © 
our hearty welcome when we reached our chapel; and appreciated the 
kindness of Hsii Pao-mei, our sturdy presiding elder. Be- 
fore we had fairly righted ourselves, a messenger arrived from Foo- 
chow, with tidings from loved ones there, and letters and papers 
from America. Tey came with cheer and refreshment to our spirits, 
after the experiences of the past two days. On the Hsing-hua circuit,’ 


we have about fifty members, and thirty probationers. We have also a 


model Christian book-store in the city, kept in an exceedingly neatand | 
tasty manner; and the accounts of which are kept with a method and 
regularity that are worthy of all praise. The member who has charge 
seems to have been made specially for that business. é 
Our last visit in the prefecture was to jj 7 Han-chiang, on which » 
circuit we have some thirty members and ten probationers. The mem- 
bers have just purchased a very large and eligible site for a chapel and - 
rsonage, costing, with repairs, about 100,000 cash. The sedan ride, 
boenborierd over the vast Hsing-hua plain, covered with thousands of 
acres of luxuriantly growing rice, with here and there exquisite views 
out to sea, was charming indeed. 
Ina very desultory way I have given you a little missionary news. 
It is posible that some of your readers may have questions suggested to 
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their minds by what I have written. Let such freely ask what-they . 

_ desire, and I will take. pleasure in answering. By this course, pur- 
sued in all cases, we may-help each other in our work noé a little. 


How, November 12th, 1874, 


_.. ... .BESTOBATION OF A DETHRONED KING. 
Dek 


_... Will you..permit me to say a few. words in favour of the poor 
king. Haiton I, of Little Armenia, deposed so arbitrarily by one of 
your contributors. In No. 5 of your periodical, p. 286, i find a 
correction of my statement, about this. king.. I have indeed made a 
mistake in stating, that Haiton went. to the Mongol court in 1246, for 
it was about 1254 that this journey took place. But it is not this mis- 
take, which your correspondent tries to correct. He declares my state- 
ment erroneous, that Haiton, the traveller to the Mongol court in the 
_ middle of the 13th century was king of Little Armenia, and thus imputes 
the same error to Klaproth, D’Ohsson and Yule, for these illustrious in- 
vestigators into ancient Asiatic history and frosts hy, all agree in as- 
cribing to this traveller the rank of king.. 1 therefore have ‘good rea- 
son for insisting upon the correctness of my statement. f 
Aaiton I, of Little Armenia went to the court of khan 
about 1254. His narrative has been translated by Klaproth in the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique, md 273 seqq. (I have seen it). King Haiton 
in his latter years abdicated and became a monk; as did at a later date 
his son Haiton JJ, and again their kinsman Haiton, prince of Gorigos, 
the historian. The latter visited Avignon, and there in 1307 dictated his 
history of Asia in French to Nicolas Falcon. It contains in sixty 
chapters, a geography of Asia, the history of the Mongol khan’s, etc. 
(I have access to it). Col. Yulein his Cathay, cxcv, gives an extract 
of a part of it. Thus there were three Haitons. Your correspondent 
evidently confounds the historian cyh indeed never was king) with 
the traveller Haiton I, king of Little Armenia. This is evident from 
his statement, that his traveller took orders.in 1305. I have compared 
the article quoted by your correspondent, in the Mém. conc. les Chinois, 
vol. v, p11. There it is stated, that Hayton is the author of a “ histoire 
orientale.” Nothing is said about his having been a traveller. | 


November 7th, 1874. 


E. B. 


CORRECTION oF AN ERROR. 
_ In Mr. Scarborough’s interesting account of medical missions on 
137-152, in the present volume, he speaks of the establishment of the 
fledical Missionary Society in China at Canton in 1838, and of the in- 
terest which this benevolent effort excited among the foreigners then 
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living there. ‘The formation of the: society was: the. suitable sequence 
of the sia of Dr. Parker at Canton during the previous: two years, 
which had attracted and the-donations-of both natives and 
foreigners. The mission o the A. B. O..F. of which he was a'mem- 
ber, took the responsibility of the initial expense.of hiring a house and — 
furnishing it for the accommodation. of. patients, but this outlay was 
soon reimbursed by the donations of the community. When the lease 
of the house expired, its owner, Howqua, allowed: its free use for: the 
hospital, and this he ‘continued for the next: twenty 
burned in 1856. . 

at Macao. was bought, by ‘the Modical Mi 


of Dr. Colledge, but was not his gift, ne Me. 

erred from the report of the meeting givertin the 
vii. p. 35. Mesars. Dent & Oo. sold it: at 
@ very Cn ape rate for the purpose; and when Ho was establish- 


ed, the proceeds of its sale in 1843 enabled the society to erect another — 
building there under the direction of Dr. Hobson. Since his return to 
England in 1839, Dr. Colledge has not, I think, taken such personal 
interest in the Medical Missionary Society. A Swedish knight, Sir A. 
wrote an account of’ his medical efforts among 
the Chinese at Macao from 1827 to 1832, during which time he re- 
‘ lieved. over four thousand patients. The funds for this purpose were 
all furnished by donations, but the personal labors of Dr. Colledge 
were very onerous in this way, and have been commemorated in a 
fine engraving of Chinnery’s painting re ting him instructing a 
tient how to use cataract* spectacles. e philanthropic labors of 
- Colledge therefore fairly entitle, him to divide the hones with yar 
Parker of commencing medical in China. 


8B. Ww. 


Dmr Sm— - 
writer's has been called to an a letter 
of the Rev. H. Loomis, published in the last number of this journal, 
respecting the union of native churches in Japan, and he has been re- 
quested to furnish some information on the subject. 
Tho first Protestant native church was formed at 
1872, under the name of “The Church of Christ at Yokohama.” | Its. 
members from the first refused to a any other designation, and to 
have body connection, other than a purely spiritual one, with any parti-. 
cular of Christians in other lands, declaring that they — mt: 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as their brethren. 
In the autumn of the same year, a convention of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Japan was called to meet at Yokohama, to deliberate upon 
ee: relating to the propagation of Christianity in that country. 
1 the missions, except ti of the American and English. Episcopal 
churches were represented at that convention. In the course of its 


proceedings, a resolution was passed unanimously, that “ whenever they _ 


of native churches, they 
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would endeavor to give them:a name as catholic aéthat of ‘The Church . 


of Christ). and:to:have the government of the churches in the hands 


Of pastors, elders and:deacons, with the consent -of the \brethren.” ‘The 


oon In 1878, a portion of ‘the membership of the Yokohama church 
who had taken.up their residence in Yedo, including one. ‘of the elders, 
presented a forinal request to be set-off from: the ‘Yokohama:church, 
organized into.a church at the capital. | The: request ‘was granted, and 
the new church at Yedo was organized,’ by a delegation from the-church 
at Yokohama, without the assistance of any foreigner, and::upon: ‘the 
same basis.as,the mother church had adopted... The! Yedo ‘church also 
invited Rev. .D.-Thompson .act~as pastor ‘untili-there: should 
bea to.take his place: -In-the early: part ofthe present 
rear, two other churches were organized, one:at Kobe and the other at 
Deake, upon the same basis as those before: mentioned. The: mission- 
aries ofthe: American Board at Kobe and Osaka, numerically the largest 
mission in Japan, are heartily in favor of abiding -by the‘ resolution of 
the convention of 1872. They have organized two churches on that 
plan, and will continue to do | 
_. Thus up to the early part of September last, there were, including 
_ the one of which the: Rev. Mr. Loomis writes, five native churches in 
_ existence in Japan, four of which at least, are constituted upon one and 
the same basis of unity as: to name,’ creéd ‘of all 
organic connection with’ any church in Christendom, other than the — 
spiritual organism of the church universal. No church'in a Christian 
land can or does claim these churches as belonging to itself. It is deem- 
ed sufficient to a truly Christian heart, that the members of 
these churches have. been reclaimed from heathenigm and brought into 
the fold of ‘the Good Shepherd.” 
"Ta view of these facts it is difficult,—not to say impossible,—to see 
wherein “the attempt to. organize union churches has proved a failure.” 
_ This statement of the Rev. Mr. Loomis seems to imply that, the church 
organized in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission at 
Yokohama in ‘September last, has been constituted upon a basis differing 
from that of thé four that preceded it. If so it isthe first. departure from 
it;—a minority of one against the four that are pronounced to be failures. 
_ Again, Mr. Loomis states'that “each mission is hereafter to work 
separate.” The printer has probably made him write “ séparate” for 
rately. But this is no new thing. Each mission must necessarily 
work tely, for convenience and efficiency’s sake, as well as for 
financial ‘reasons. Each Corps of an army does its work 
separately in a great siege, like that of Sebastopol. The whole besieg 
ing force rarely, if ever makes its onset upon one and the same point 
_ of the'enemy’s works. So likewise different missions ,must have their 
respective plans and spheres of operation, while yet all aim at the 
‘ . aeeomplishment of the same end, the salvation of men: So doing they 
need not conflict with eachother, 
is oe Mr. Loomis i says that * the idea of independency was hot original inal 
with the natives, andis likely to work great harm.” Probably it 
did not oceur: to him, that itis far more difficult: to account for their 
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have ‘Having ‘knowledge of ‘tlie early views 'of t 
native church at Yokohama, the writer is prepared “to: assert that ‘the 


idea‘of indep was 0 with its members;and the same idea 


great 


1874, It’ is a comfort to think that 
not ‘resulted from this original ‘and per: 

tent tion of tha Ja ‘Ohristians ; ‘for even’ Mr. Loomis ‘speaks of 
such a result as something likely to come to p in' the future. — 
Moreover, it is to be appreh that this idea‘ “has ‘taken''so 


strong possession of the converted Japanese generally,—that'they have 


ht the missionaries to use their influence to:prevent all ‘sectarian 
divisions among their tountrymen,—will be to overcome, 


should any attempt to” 7 
R Brown. 


DEATHS. 
| ary Victoria Path “Landon, on Sept on October 98rd, weak | 
of Kewkeahg, of ason. . val from China), 
Ar Canton, on ember 25th, the wife D. the: China Intend 


Ar Ningpo, on October 8th, abe: wife Ar Yokohama gn, Nor 18th, 

of Bey. G, Cromare of a gon, Lovtss infant daughter 

Ar Yokohama, on October I1th, the | ‘Rev. John arid Lttey Ine, 
wife of Rev: 3. Ind daughter. ‘aged 88 daye 

In Scotland P< on October 25th (?), the | 

wife of Rev. J. Wu.ttamson,. of | 

Ar Wa , on 

Rev H. Jovp ofa sen. tober, and sailed from Shanghae on the 
Ar December 8rd; the | 27th of the same month in the Golden 


A ‘Hongkong, N 18th 
on 
John’s ‘by. the Rev. The FRE 


Hayward Kidd, 4., Marraew | P- left by the Baroda on 


English Presby- | 6th for the south. After’ remeining 
 terian Mission 


at Taiwan. in -For- | sbout fortnightin Canton,where we | 


to Janz Dickson, second | 
danghter of W. Dickson, Coat- pate glad to learn; he completely reguiti- 


Glasgow, Seotli ed his health, which Ead seriously fail 
Hongkong, on November 18th, at ed him in the ‘north,~-he proceeded on 


John’s Cathedral, the Rev... tour of inspection Syria&e. 

Roserr Goxpow, a. m., oft retarn 
‘Mission ‘at at | of the Rev. J of the Amer 


‘the “opposite one which 


hae been prom tithe -tnindd of ah ‘the dhéxthes 


Ingram, 


the Minion in Oo- 


v. Age for Japan, where we understand | 
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i 
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‘ 
a 
bid 
he 
4 
‘ 


on, and at.last. some one, it is not 
‘Mrs Roberts and two ‘children in the known who, raised a cry that the for- 
Rica, from San Francisco, . | eigners were killing children and plack- 

We qnote from, the Even ing their eyes An immense. 
ing. Courier of December 18th; “The | semblage collected outside. Stones 
~ Rev. William Pendleton Orrick has and other migsiles began to be thrown. 


‘been, appointed. by the General .Con- 


vention of the Protestant. Episcopal | people, d. with 
Bishop | brick,.and Mr. Helm, of Hangehow, 


Missionary 
with jurisdiction in China, } 


‘isa native of Maryland, graduate | 


Of the University of Vir, 
af ud che-heen’s.yamun, which. wag close: at 


com, ely young man.” 


Rev. G. F. and Mrs, 
Fitob, with the Rev. W.8. and 


_ Holt of the American Presbyterian | 
Mission, returned to their station in | i 


October, the mission. having succeeded 
in renting a native house in one of the 


‘main streets, and the agencies oft the, 


n_ are in active operation-. 


‘Tie Rew Muirhead of the Lon- | i 


don Mission having ‘rented spacious 
pretnises and opened.a mission station 


the summer of 1872, has been aocaston 
since that period to spend a few 


_weeks there at intervals. On October. 


‘27th, the Rev. E,: Barrett of the same 


"mission removed. there, to occupy the | A 
‘| ba 


the followi 
from, 
confirmed. by 


' Sanday, November 15th, a large and 


disorderly. mob attacked. the members | 
ian 


Mission. . While the usual service for 


_ of the American: Southern 
the converts: was. being: conducted, by 


native preacher in the afternoon, a 


great number of women entered, ap- 
_ parently, with the intantion..of. visiting 
the foreign lady who bad come to re- 
side there, 
outside, and shortly after, burst. open 


Evening 
private report : On 


who happened to be present, was kick. 


ed.and bruised. . Mr. DuBose, thinking — 
it advisable to seek amsistance from the 


hand, left Mr. Helm, who tried to 
prevent the excited crowd entering the 
private house. They were uncontrol- 


A large crowd assembled | ed. | 


Two 0 
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> 
ble however, and broke into the dwell- 
ng-house, where much damage was : 
done, and a good many things stolen. 
| The greatest-fear was felt for Mra 
uBose, who had retired to her room 
oe wae the back of the house. On reach- 
ag her door,: the leaders of the mob 
began to knock at it violently in the . , 
A 
hope of breaking it down. To their 1 
surprise however, she immediately un- : 
4 
locked it, demanding what business 3 
they had intruding into her private 
° 
apartments, at the same time bidding ad 
| , bem come and see what was to be seen. 
this many of the foremost slunk : 
| 
ck ashamed, saying there was noth- . a 
; z there; but others who had been 
unable to hear what was said, began i 
to push violently forward ; and matters ? { 
were looking very serious, when the ; 
| disturbance was happily checked by the | 
arrival of Mr. DaBose with six runners : 
from the yamun, who had been prompt- | 
ly despatched by the che-heen. . By a 
the efforts of these men, the mob was 
: in a short.time got out of the house, 
and the same officials continued to | 
| guard the door till the crowd dispers- : | 
Next day Mr. DuBose made a = 
lormal complaint to the che-heen, which 
: was at once acknowledged, and a neigh- 
was apprehended 4 
/ 
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and 


ealty’tn 
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Measre. 


went 


lil: 


BLA 


of the Kteratl bow: | 


as one of the 


250 blows. | 
ever, who waid to have 


been the 


left untouched. | 


the American Methodist 


the 
ths 


about. eighteen mon 
of ill health, 


States 


ago, on account 
via Hurope to 


I, in the’ Hoog- 
‘27th, and left for his 


sion, ‘who left for 


returned 


Shanghae with Mrs. Hal 
dey on October 


November det. the city, 


attived 


Shanghae by 


station by steamer on 


November 18th; 't 


the same mission, 
opportunity... 
from the 


by. an early 


United ‘States, on 


Wa copy 


Courter, 


under d 


233; 


& 


ad 


| 
jasued denouneitig gach demonstrations: the ° gentry” vand the” 
gfticinis. A respectable: mat 
Kewxranc.—The ing us un offer of one of 
On the 
ivkes, w 
~which reac 
isited the -yamén 
to warn the: 
as those of «the. previc 
selved.us cordially, a 
as to our treaty Tigt 
i nature 
trou Ww | d 
mission have become had cor 
neighbouring city. We tre rine 
trouk 
‘visit from an 
and a'visi 
delay our bus 
. We sent word 
a 4 4 
| to exercise our rights aco 
ij 
AS 
> the city temp! poher. 
page? 
Bs 4 4, 


wh 


ones, — 


y 


have every 


gilt 


oo which the 
C. Harr. 
Mr. Jukes 


¥. 
Rev. D. W. and Mra 


ghae from the 
osta Rica, on 


of the escort ran aw 


ey 


and 


into the interior. We 


and left the following 


The che- day by the Glenfalloch for this station, 


ation to:the 


to hurl 


JOURNAL. 
kicking 
reached the d 
from 
wall and 
several times 


y 


the officials 
lit 


calving 
th 


son to believe we know the 


lantern 
the 


= 


of 


In the list of passengers down for 


the French Mail of October 23rd, we 


3 


to join the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 


bs recently arrived from England to 


: 


| with Miss Sigourney Trask,. 


M.D. arrived at Shan 


mob, and their names have 
United States, by 


November 7th, 


ia lik 
He was 


him to 
They 


that be could not 


most 
ries or 
called 
kno 
they 
death 
the 
H 
y 
native 
reas escort to 


he would give 
he would, 
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past m 
‘rian Mission in this island has been 


reinforced by the arrival of the Rey; | 


T. Barclay, to atationed, at Tal Ow: 


Haxacuow —The of Hang. 


chow, in connextion with the 
Presbyterian 
States, held first meeting, “by 
pointment of the General. 
this station on. November 5th. It was 
then. unanimously resolved, to petition 
the Assembly abont to meet in St. 
Louis, to, dissolve, the. preshytery,, and 
restore its members to their respective 
presbyteries at home. The grounds of 
this action were:—that the functions 
of the foreign missionary are tempo- 
rary.;—that the first 
Timothy and Titus, merely o: 
charches and ordained elders, leaving 
the entire government of the churches 
in. the hands of the natives ;—and, that 
more. influence could probably be ex- 


erted as advisers of a body in which | dl 
they would soon be # minority, than ae 


by having ,a joint power. It is pro- 
posed. as soon as there are native 
“ministers of self-supporting (or partly 
self-supporting) churches, they 
ed into @ presbytery. 


Nincro.—The Rev. Jenkins of 
American Baptist Mission, who left 
with his family for the United States. 
some two years ago, returned to Shang- 
hae en route for this station, by the 
Costa Rica on November 7th, having 
left his family behind. He was ac- 
companied by the Rev. Mr, and Mrs, 
essaigac of the same mission. In the 
same party, Mrs. Barchet formerly of 
, Ningpo, returned to her station. Her 
huaband the Rev. 8. P. Barchet of the 
‘Independent Baptist Mission remains 
in America we to 
a term of medical Landy... pe 


avail of ie | 


patty 
first, evangelists, and 


Courier, of an onti 


| cently enacted at. this place. . “the ay ae 


is situated at the southern extremity 
milea to. the. south-west. of . 


chow. At the 1 | 
gust, some of the native agents. of the 
Qhina Inland. Mission succeeded. in 


renting. premises. there. For. two | 
_ they ., carried,on mission 
operations with. some. of 


stable the neighbonthood, with a 
from. the owner of the 
threatenin in the event refusal, 
to pull tha. house about. their 


The native. sasistants. lost no 


time in communicating with Mr. Mea- 


| dows of that mission, resident. at Shaou- 


hing. Mr. Meadows immediately start- 
ye Mr. Douthwaite, 


of aflairs.. Next. day, having. mean: 
while. gathered up all the facts of the 
case, they called on. and 
expresse'l their willin 


Meadows and. Donthwaita | 
out to dispose of tracts, a crowd gath- 
ered round the premises, broke into 
the chapel, overturned. the, furniture, 
and damaged the. hoase behind. See- 
ing the state of matters on their return, 
Mr. Meadows, went off to the prefeck 


to demand and ‘assistance, 
leaving Mr. Douthwaite to care for the 
property. . The prefect,at once gave 


audience to Mr. 


of the Tahoo ‘lake, about a bundred = 
and some. forty miles north of Hang- ere 
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or om. | ect n ta 
them ith marked i ilit and i8- 
to give an answer ‘in 
a 
J 
. 
a 


and friendly reagor 


ttation, where ‘he'-foond’ the’ crowd 
 Jarger and wilder than before. “By 


ed itr restraining theit fury for a- time ; 
bat as darkness caine over the ‘scene, 
their “‘violente “gradually ‘increased, 
till: eevntiially ‘the ‘two “missidnaties 

inade their escape from the’ back ‘and 


fied for ‘safety. Immediately” ‘after: | 


‘Wards, the crowd broke ‘into the’ house, 
catried away ‘everything they vould, 
and ‘destroyed what they could’ not: 
a boat provided by the 


bitterly cold; | 
they could obtain nor any 

extra clothing. Four-days were fruit- 
spent; negotiating ‘with the au- 
thorities for redress; but ‘failing to | 
get any satisfactory mua to. their 
claims, they. started for 
; which they reached on Saturday even. | 
je (eae le, they laid the details of f the case 

Medhurst Esq. H. BM. 
- communication with the authorities at | 
| Hooghow. _A statement of the losses | 
by their native. assistants, | 
mission was sent in, ac- 
 Gompanied by. an iritimation, that ho 
fademnification for these losses would 
‘be considered satisfactory, unless - it 
were accompanied by equal facilities 
for’} the. work of. the  mis- 


sion, to those of which they had been 
violently deprived. The latter de- 
mand was so far acceded to, that they | 
ries 


promised to. provide nae missio 


issue a proclamation, in the 


» he succeed. 


~ 


istian rit China, and the daty of 

the Chinese towards the is 
plainly set forth. But they refused 
to make any compensation for: the loss 

sustained’ by the mission in’ the des — 
traction of the ¢hapel fixtures and 
furniture, or ‘for the’ personal ‘effécts 
and furniture of the native assistants, 
—two meén and & woman,—on the 


| ground thiat thiove who leased the ‘pre~ 


mises did not have it stated in their 
were to be uséd for 
foréign dovtrine,; and never 

to the officials that’ the build- 


‘Hanxow:—The Rev. 8. R. J. 

,goné to Japan to meet Mrs. Hoyt, 
‘who ‘had “been absent ‘in the United 
States about eighteen’ months, they 
returned to Shanghae in the Ne 

on November 20th, and left by steamer 
for their station at Hankow. on the 
24th. By the same vessel, A. C, Bunn, 
M.D. of the same mission arrived. with 
Mrs. Bunn and two children, and | pro- 
ceeded to their:station at ow in. 
company with and Mrs. Hoyt. 


Canron.—We to learn that 
‘Rev. J. Preston, and family of the 
Wesleyan . Mission are about to leave 
for England. Failure of bis health has 
necessitated this step, and we fear there 
is not. @ pro 


Wes the Eng. 
lish Presbyterian Mission has lately 
been strengthened by the arrival of the 


- By French Mail 
steamer Sindh, we observe the arrival 
at Hongkong on. December . 5th, ‘of 
the Right Reverend Bishop Bardon 
and Mrs. Burdon; late of the the Church 
Mission’ in “the B Mr. May is said to 
accompany the Bishop, tq take charge 
of the school in with the 
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x ats 


an. appointment as 
Hirosaki, distant from Yoko! 
hundred: miles in a straight 


six hundred miles by. the sea: route. 
ee He left Yokohama with his family by 


we mistake not;—to be the organ | 
of Tee “The benefits and | 
i universally admitted, as 
a sak to remove the question beyond 
= range of polemics. Hence we are 
:. p disposed to make allowance for the 
‘ultra views into which many papers of 
this.class are driven, and the ungn 
utterances that disfigure their pages. 
a. _ It is with great pleasure therefore that 
except our contemporary of China 
: und Japan from such a charge. The 
temperance movement in these eastern 
e parts has proved and is proving a great 
blessing to many. The Record ‘has 


place among the friends to the cause. 


We observe Sh: comes in for 
considerable share of it pages, and it 


of Teetotaliem in China, 
as detailing facts of 


2 


We have with ‘Son 
numbers of this paper, from the classic 
tothe 


. AGASAKI.—-A. new native | 
natives assem bled at both the morning | 
| and eve : services, and «Were ad- 
the Rev. CO. H, H. W ol ff of the same 
7 
ithe, 
4 
> 
y. 
4 The China and Japan Temper 4 onthly. Nos. 2 and 3., 
18 & class ourné @ mission of mtercommuni- 
move- 
> 
; 
m ensure Success. 
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may uctive 0 tnre nh 
we | Spee 
; 25 
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giving a -more. exte the | as a fellow-worker ini-the 
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